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PREFACE. 

t Have endeavoured to ffiake this edition • 
fomething more full and fatisfaBory 
than tbefirfi. I have fought with the ut^ 
mojl care, and read with equal attention, 
every thing which has appeared in public 4^v^^^. 
againji my opinions ^ I have taken advan-' % \;:^V ' 
tage of the candid liberty of my friends i ^^^^'^'^' 
/ind if by thefe means I have been better 
enabled to dtf cover the imperfeBions cf the 
worky the indulgence it has receivedy im- 
perfeSl as it was, furnijhed me with a new 
Motive 'to fpare no reafonable pains for its 
improvement. Though I have not found 
fuficient reafon, or. what appeared to me fuf-^ 
fcienty for making any material change in 
my theory y I have found necejary in many 
places to explain^ iUuJiraiey and enforce it. 
I have prefixed an introduBory difcourfe 
concerning Tafie : it is a matter curious itt 
ftfelf'y and it leads naturally enough to the 
*^ A 2 prin-^ 
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« 

principal enquiry^ This with the other ex^ 
flanations has made the work confiderabl^ 
larger I and hy encreajirig its hulk has^ I am 
afraid^ added to its faults ; Jo that, notwitb-* 
fianding all my attention, it may fiand in 
need of a yet greater Jhar( of indulgence 
than it required at its firji appearance. 

They who are accujiom^d to Jludies of 
this nature will expeSi, and they will allow 
too for many faults. They know that many 
cf the ohjeBs of our enquiry are in themf elves 
obfcure and intricate ; and that many others 
have been rendered Jo by offeBed refinement f 
orfalfe learning i they know that there ar(^ 
many impediments in the fubjedt, in the pre^ 
judices of others^ and even in our owrh that 
render it a matter of no fmall difficulty tQ 
Jhew in a clear light the genuine face df na-- 
ture. Tl)ey know that whilji the mind 
is intent on the general fcheme of things^ 
fome particular parts muji be negleSied \ 
that we muf often fubmif the Jlyle to thf 
ptatter^ and frequently give up the praife 
qf elegance^ fatisfed with being clear. 
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^be charaSiers of nature are legible^ it ii 
true ; but they are not plain enough to en^ 
able thofe who run^ to read them. We mu/i 
make life of a cautious 9 t had almoji faidy a 
timorous method of proceeding. iVe mujl not 
attempt to fly ^ when we can fcarcety pretend 
to creep. In conjtdering any complex mat-^ 
iery we ought to examine every diflinB in^ 
gredient in the compofliiony one by one ; and 
reduce every thing to the utmqji JtmpUcity ; 
fince the condition of our nature binds us to 
a ftri5i law and very . ndrrow limit i. We 
ought afterwards to re-examine the princt^ 
pies by the effeSi of the compofltioriy as welt 
as the compqjition by that of the principles. 

« 

We ought to compare our fubjeB with thingi 
^fiffmilar nature^ and even with things 
of a contrary nature^ for dif cover ies may be 
and often are fnade by the contraft^ which 
would efcape us on the Jingle view. The 
greater number of the comparifons we 
make J the more general and the more cer^- 
tain our knowledge is like to prove ^ ai built 
upo7i a more extenfive and perfeB indu£Honi> 
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If an enquiry ibus carefully conduSledy 
fhouldfail at lajl of dtfcovering the truths 
it may anfwer an end perhaps as ufefyl^ in 
dtfcovering to us the weaknefs of our own 
underjianding. If it does not make us 
knowingj it may make us modeji. If it 
does not preferve us from error j it may at 
leaf from thefpirit of error ; and may make 
us cautious of pronouncing with pofitive-- 
nefs or with hajle^ when fo much labour may 
endinfo much uncertainty. 

I could wijh that in examining this theory ^ ' 
the fa?ne method were purfued which I en^ 
deavoured to obferve in forming it. The 
objeBionSi in my opinion , ought to be fro^ 
pofedy either to the fever al principles as they 
are difinSily confdered, or to the jujinefs of 
the conclufon which is drawn Jrom them. 
But it is common to pafs over both the pre-- 
mifes and conclufon inflence, and to prodiice 
as an objeSlion^ fome poetical pajjage which 
does not feem eafly accounted for upon the 
principles- I endeavour to efabliflo. This 
manner of proceeding I fiould think very 

improper.* 
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mpropir. ^he tdfit woidd be infinite^ ^ 
^e could ejlablijh no principle until we, had 
prevpHifly unrawiled tii complex texture ojf^ 
nvery imagi or d^cription to be found irk 
poets and orators m And though we jhould 
never be able to reconcile the effeSl rf fucb 
images to our principles^ this can nev^ 
wertuihn tht theory itfelf whilfi it isfound-^ 
ed on certain and indifputaile faBs. A 
theory founded on experimeni 4sHd not ap^ 
fumed^ is always good for fo much as if ex^ 
plains. Our inability to pujh it indefinitely 
is no argument at all againji it^ ^his inm 
ability may be owing to our ignorance of 
fonie necejfary mediums i to a want of pro-* 
per application y. to many other caufes btfidei 
a defeB in the principles fu)e employ. IH 
reality i the fubjeSi requires a much ckfer at-^ 
tentivn^ than we dare claim from our mannet 
of treating it. 

If it Jhould not appear oh the face of thi 
-work, I muji caution the reader againji 
imagining that I intended a full differtatioH 
OH the Sublime and Beautiful. My enquiry 

A 4 ■ went 
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^ent no farther than to the origin of tbe^ 
ideas: If the quaUties which I have rang-^ 
*ed under tie head of the Sublime be all found 
cbnj^ent mtb each other ^ and all different 
from thofe which. I place ^under the head of 
beauty i and if thofe which cotnpcfe the clefs 
if the Beautiful have the fame confijlency 
with themfehesj and the fame ^ oppofition ta 
ihpfe .which fire claffed under the denomina^ 
tion of SubHme^ I am in little pain whether 
any body, c hoof es to follow the name I give 
than or not^ provided he allows that what 
I difpofe under different heads are in reality 
^Mfferent things in nature. T'he ufe I make 
of the words may be blamed^ as too confined 
or too extended *y my meaning cannot well 
he mifunderfiood. . ' . . 

l!o conclude ; whatever progrefs mc^ be 
made towards the difcofvery rf truth in this 
mattery I da not repent the pains I have 
taken in it. ^ he ufe of fucb enquiries may 
be very confiderable. Whatever turns tht 
foul inward on itfelf tends to concenter its 
forces, and toft it for greater and jironger 
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digits of fcience. By logking into, pbyfical 
caufes^ our minds are opened and enlarged i 
and in this purfuitf whether noe take or ivbe-* 
tber nve lofe our game^ the cbace is certainly 
of feroice. Cicero, true as he was to the 
Academic philofophy^ and confequently led to 

rejeSi the certainty of phyficah ^^ ^ every 
other kind of knowledge, yet f reefy confejfes 
its great importance to the human under^ 
Jianding : " Eft animorum ingeniorumque 
^^ nofttorum naturale quoddam quafi pa-* 
^' bulum confideratio contemplatioque 
** naturae/' If we can direSt the lights we 
derive from fuch exalted Jpeculations^ upon 
the humbler f eld of the imaginations whil/i 
we invejligate the fprings, and trace the 
courfes of our paffions, ^e may not only com^ 
municate to the tajle a fort of phihfophical 
folidity, but we may refleB back on the y?* 
verer fciences fome of the graces and ele* 
gancies of tajie, without which the greate/^ 
proficiency in thofe fciences will always have 
the appearance offomething illiberdL 
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N ft fuperficlal view> we may feem 
to dificr very widely from each 
other in our reafoniugs^ and no lefs in 
our pleafures: but notwithftanding ibis 
difference, which I think to be ratner ap*^ 
parent> than real, it is probable that the 
ftandard Ijoth of Reafon and Tafte is the 
fame in aU human creatures. For if 
there were not fome principles of judg- 
i meat as well as of fentiment common to 

I all mankind, no hold could pofEbly be 

taken either on their reafon or their paf- 
fions, . fmfficient to maintain the ordinary 
correfpondence of life. It appears indeed 
to be generally acknowledged, that with 

3 regard 
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regard to truth and falfehood there is fbme-* 
thing fixed. We find people in theif dif- 
putes continually appealing to certain tefts 
and ftandards, which are allowed on all 
fides, and are fiippofed to be eftablifhed 
in our common nature. But there is not 
the fame obvious concurrence in any uni- 
form or fettled principles which relate to 
Tafte. It is even commonly fuppofed 
that this delicate and aerial faculty, which 
feems too volatile to endure even the 
chains of a definition, cannot be proper- 
ly tried by any teflr, nor regulated by 
'any ftandard. There is fo continual 
a call for the exercife of the reafoning 
faculty, and it is fo much ftrengthened by 
iperpetual contention, that certain maxims 
■ of right reafon feem to be tacitly fettled 
'amongft the moft ignorant. The learned 
have improved on this rude fcience, and re- 
* daced thofe maxims into.a fyftem. If Tafte 
has not been fo happily cultivated, it was 
not that the fubjed: was barren, but that the 
labourers were few or negligent ; for to fay 

the 
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^e truth, there are not the fame intereft* 
ing motives to impel us to fix the one^ 
which urge us to afcertain the other. And 
after all, if men differ in their opinion con-»i 
cerning fuch matters, their difference ii 
not attended with the fame important 
confequences ; elfe I make no doubt but 
that the logic of Tafte, if I may be allow- 
ed the expreflion, . might, very poflibly be 
as well digefled, and we might come to 
difcufs matters of this nature with as much 
certainty, as thofe which feem more im^ 
mediately within the province of mere rea-* 
fon. And indeed, it is very neceffary, at 
the entrance into fuch an enquiry as out* 
prcfent, to make this point as clear as pof- 
fible ; for if Tafte has no fixed principles, 
if the imagination is not affeifted according, 
to fome invariable and certain laws, oUi* 
labour is like to be employed to very little 
purpofe ; as it mufl be judged an ufelefs^ 
if not an abfurd undertaking, to lay down 
rules for caprice, and to fct up for a le-* 
,^iflator of whims and fancies^ 

B 2 The 
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The term Taftc, Kke aH other feguratJw 
Ibrms^ is not extremely accurate; the thiog 
which we underftand by it> is far from z. 
fimple and determinate idea in the mind 9^ 
©f moft men, and it is therefore liable to 
uncertainty and confufioB.- I have no great 
opinion of a definition, the celebrated re-' 
medy for the cure ©f this difocdep. For 
'^rhen we dtc&city we feem in danger of cir- 
cumfcnbiag nature within die bounds of 
©ur ©wn notions, whicb we oftent take up 
By hazard,^ or embrace on truft, or form out 
of a limited^ and partial confideration of the 
objedl before ub,, inftead of extending our 
ideas to take in ait that nature cCmpre-^ 
prebends, according ta her manner of com-* 
bining. We are limited in our enquiry 
by the ftrid Jaws to which, wc have fub- 
mitted at our fetting out- 

" ^ ■i Circa^ vilem fatulwnguf mprabimur orhem,%* 
UtuU fudor propm pedem vetat out opgris lex. 

'• A dcfinitioa may be very exad, and yef 
go but a vei^ little: way towards inferra«» 

»r • 
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zng M^ of the nature of the thing defined j 
Ibut let the virtue of a <le£Bitton be "wh^ 
it will, in the <M'<ier of things^ it fcem^ fa^' 
ther to follow than to precede our eoquiryi 
of ^hich it ought to be oonfidered «s the 
TCfult. It fB^ilhe adcnowiedged that the 
methods of difquifition and teaching may 
he Ibmetimes di^ent^ and on yerj good 
reafon undoubtedly ; but for my pirt» I am 
•convinced dut the mediod of teaching 
^hich approaches moil nearly to the mc^ 
thod of invefli^aCion^ is incomparat^y tfut 
beft ; fince, not content with fcr?ing up a 
few barren and lifele& truths, it leads to 
the flock on which they grew ; it tends to 
fet the reader himself in the track of in^ 
ventioni and to dired; him into thoife paths 
in which the author has made his own dii£^ 
coveries, if he (hould be fo happy as to 
have made any that are valuable. 

« 

But to cut off all pretence for cavilling, 
f mean by the word Tafte no more than 

B 3 that 
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that faculty or thofe faculties of the mind, 
which are affe(5ted with, or which form a 

« 

judgment of, the works of imagination and 
the elegant arts. This is^ I thinks the 
moft general idea of that word> and what 
is the leaft connected with any particular 
theory.. And my point in this enquiry is, 
to find whether there are any principles, 
oii which the imagination is afFedted, fo 
common to all, fo grounded and certain, 
as to fupply the means of reafoning fatif- 
fadtorily about them. And fuch princi- 
ples of Tafte I fancy there are ; however 
paradoxical it may feem to thofe, who on 
a fuperficial view imagine, that there is fo 
great a diverfity of Taftes, both in kind 
and degree, that nothing can be more in^ 
determinate. 

All the natural powers in man, which 
I know, that are converfant about exter-» 
pal objects, are the fenfes ; the imagina- 

jionj and the Judgment. And firft with 

regar4 
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regard to the Senfes. We do and we 
ihuft fuppofe, that as the conformation of 
their organs are nearly or altogether the 
feme in all men, fo the manner of psr- 
ceiving external objefts is in all men the 
fame, or with little difference. We are 
fatisfied that what appears to be light to 
one eye, appears light to another; that 
what feems fweet to one palate, is fweet 
to another : that what is dark and bitter 
to this man, is likewife dark and bitter 
to that; and we conclude in the fame 
manner of great and little, hard and foft, 
hot and cold, rough and fmooth ; and in- 
deed of all the natural qualities and af- 
feftions of bodies. If we fuffer ourfelvcs 
to imagine, that their fenfes prefent to dif- 
ferent men different images of things, this 
fccptical proceeding will make every fort of 
reafoning on every fubjedl vain and fri- 
volous, even that fceptical reafoning it- 
felf, which had perfuaded us to entertain 
9 doubt concerning the agreement of 

B 4 our 



8 INTRODUCTION^ 

our perceptions. But as there will be 
little doubt that bodies prefent fimilar 
images to the whole fpecjes, it muft i>e- 
ceflarily be allowed, that the picafures and 
the pains which every objeft excites in 
one man, it muft raife in all mankind, 
whilft it operates naturally, fimply, and 
jjy its proper powers only ; for if wc deny 
this, we muft imagine that the fame caufe 
operating in the fame manner, and on fub-r 
jcfts of the fame kind, will produce dif-^ 
ferent efFeds, which would be highly 
abfurd. Let us firft confiderthis point in 
the fenfe of Tafte, and the rather as the 
faculty in queftion has taken its name 
from that fenfe. All jnen are agreed to 
call vinegar four, honey fweet, and aloes 
•bitter; and as they are all agreed in find- 
ing thefe qualities in thofe obje^s, they 
do not in the leaft differ concerning their 
effc<Ss with regard to p|eafure and pain* 
They all concur in calling fweetiicft 
pjcafant^ and fournefs and bitternefs un- 

plcafant^ 
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pleafant. Here there is no diverfitjr in 
their fentiments ; and that there i$ not. 
appear^ fully from the con&at of all men 
in the metaphors which aie taken Snxa' 
the fenfe of Tafte* A four temper, bitter^ 
expreflions, bitter cur&s, a bitter fate, are 
tcmis well and ftrbngly underftood by ali. 
And we are altogether as well nnderdood 
wl^n we fay, a fweet difpofition, a fweet 
perfon, a fweet condition, and the like. It 
is confefied, that cufiom and Corm other 
caufes, have made many deviations from 
the natural pleafures or pains which be- 
long to thefe feveral Taftes; but then 
the power of diftinguiihing between the 
paturaland the acquired relifli remains to 
the verylaft, A man frequently comes 
to prefer the taftc of tobacco to that of 
fugar, and the flavour of vinegar to that 
of milk ; but this makes no confufion in 
Taftes, whilft he is fenfible that the tOt 
bacco and vinegar are not fweet, and 
whUil he knaws that habit alone has re- 
\ <:oncilcd 
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concilcd his palate to thefe alien pleafures. 
Even with fuch a perfon wc may fpeak, 
and with fufficient precifion, concerning 
Taftes. But fliould any man be found 
who declares, that to him tobacco has a 
Tafte like fugar, and that he cannot dif- 
tinguifh between milk and vinegar ; or 
that tobacco and vinegar are fweet, milk 
bitter, and fugar four ; we immediately 
conclude that the organs of this man arc 
out of order, and that his palate is utterly 
vitiated. We are as far from conferring 
with fuch a perfon upon Taftes, as from 
reafoning concerning the relations of quan- 
tity with one who fhould deny that all 
the parts together were equal to the whole. 
We do not call a man of this kind wrong 
in his notions, but abfolqtely mad. Ex- 
ceptions of this fort, in either way, do 
not at all impeach our general rule, nor 
make us conclude that men have various 
principles concerning the relations of quan- 
tity, or the Tafte of things. So that 

when 
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when it. Is faid, Tafte cannot be dif- 
puted, it can only mean, that no one 

can ftridly. anfwer what pleafure or 

» • 

pain feme particular man may find from 
the Tafte of fome particular thing. This 
indeed cannot be difputed; but wc may 
difpute, and with fufficient clearnefs too, 
concerning the things which are natu- 
rally pleafing or difagreeable to the fcnfe. 
But when we talk of any peculiar or ac- 
quired relijQi, then we muft know the 
habits, the prejudices, or the diftempers 
of this particular man, and we muft draw 
pur conclufion from thofe, 

I This agreement of mankind is not 

confined to the Tafte folely. The 
principle of pleafure derived from fight 
is the fame in all. Light is more plea- 
ding than darknefs. Summer, when the 
earth is clad in green, when the hea- 

; yens are ferene and bright, is more 

ggreeable than winter, when every thing 

makes 
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makes a different appearance. .1 never ^ 
K-memberthat any thing beautiful, whe« 
ther a man, a beaft, a bird, or a plant 
was ever fhewn^ though it were to an 
hundred people, that they did not all 
ittunediately agree that it 'was beauti- 
ful, though foxne might have thought 
that it fell fhort of their expeiftation, 
or that other things were ftill iincr. 
I believe no man thinks a goofe to be 
more beautiful than a fwan» or ima- 
gines that what they call a Friezland 
hen excels a peacock. It muA be ob- 
ferved too, that the pleafures of the 
fight are not near fo complicated, and 
confo&d, and altered by unnatural ha- 
bits and ailbciatigns, as the |deafures of 
the Tafte are ; because the pleafures of 
the fight more commonly acquiefce in 
themfelves ; and aire not fo often altered 
by confiderations which are independent 
of the fight itielf. But things do nor 
^pontaneouily prefent themfelves to the 

palate 
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pahite as they do to the fight ; th^ ara 
generally applied to it, either as food or 
its medicine ; and from the qualities which 
they pofiefs for notritive or ^medicinal 
ptrrpofe^, they ofteh form iht palate by 
degrees, and by force of thefe ailbcia^ 
tions^ Thui opium is pleafin^g to Turks^ 
en account of the agreeable delirium k 
produces. Tobacco is the delight of 
Dutchmen, as it difufes a torpor and 
pleaiing ftupefadHon. Fermented fpirits 
pteafe our commcm peopk, becaufe they 
banifh eare, and all confiderafton of fv^ 
ture or prefent evils. AH of Acfe would 
Ke abfolutely negicdted iftheir properties- 
ha# originally gone no further than the 
Tafte } but all thcfe^ together with teai^ 
and coffee,, and fome other things, haver 
pafled from the apothecary's fliop to our 
tables, and w^re taken for healtir kmg; 
before they were thought of for plea- 
fure. The efFedl of the drug has made 
us life it frequently ; and frequent ufe, 
^ Gonabioed 
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combined with the agreeable cf^&,- haft 
made the Tafte itfelf at laft agreeable* 
But this does not in the leafl perplex our 
reafoning ; becaufe we diilinguifh to the 
laft the acquired from the natural relifh. 
In defcribing the tafte of an unknown 
fruit, you would fcarccly fay, that it had 
.a fweet and pleafant flavour like tobacco,, 
opium, or garlic, although you fpoke to 
thofe who were in the conftant ufe of 
thefe drugs, and had great pleafure in 
them. There is in all men a fufiicient 
remembrance of the original natural caufes 
of pleafure, to enable them to bring all 
things offered to their fenfes to that ftand- 
ard, and to regulate their feelings And 
opinions by it. Suppofe one who had fo 
vitiated his palate as to take more plea- 
fure in the Tafte of opiunv than in 
that of butter or honey, to be prefent- 
ed with a bolus of fquills ; there is hard- 
ly any doubt but that he would prefer 
the butter or honey to this naufeou^ 

morfelj, 
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morfel, or to any other bitter drug to 
which he had not been accuftomed ; 
which proves that his palate was natu- 
rally like that of other men in all things, 
that it is ftill like the palate of other men 
in many things, and only vitiated in 
fome particular points. For in judging 
of any new thing, even of a Tafte fimi- 
lar to that which he has been formed 
by habit to like, he finds his palate aiFedted 
in the natural manner, and on the com- 
mon principles. Thus the pleafure of all 
the fenfes, of the fight, and even of the 
Tafle, that mod ambiguous of the fenfes, 
is the fanie in alU high and low, learned 
and unlearned. 

Befides the ideas, with their annex- 
ed pains and pleafures, which arc pre- 
feritcd by the fenfe ; the mind of man 
poflefles a fort of creative power of its 
own; either in reprefenting at pleafure 
.the images of things in the order and 

manner 
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aa&ner in which they were received hf 
the f&fifesj €r in combinin^g thcvfe hnagea 
in a new manner^ and according to ^ 
difierentt cHrder. This power is called 
Ima^nation } and to this belcNn^ what, 
ever is called wit„ fancy, invention, and 
the like. Buit it nsyft be obTerved, that 
the power of the imagination is incapable 
of producing aaj thing abKblatdy new ; 
k can only vary the difpoiition' of thofe 
ideas which it has received from the fenfe^ 
Kow the imsigviation is the mod ex^ 
tcn&ire province of pkafure and pain, 
as it isr the regioft of our fears and out 
hopes> and of all our pailions that are 
connefted with themi and whatever i3 
calculated to aflfedl the imagination with 
thefc commanding ideas, by force of any 
€»iginal natural impreiEon, muft have 
the fame power pcetty equally over all 
men* For iince the imagination is only 
the repre&ntation of tbe fenfes^ it can only 
be pleafed or ddfpleafed wtth the images^ 

from 
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from the fame principle oh which the 
lenfe is pleafed or difpleafed with the 
realities ; and confequently there muft bo 
juft as cloie an agreenaient in the imagi** 
nations as in (he fenfbs of men. A little 
attention will convince us that this muft 
of neceffity be the cafet 

But in the imagination^ befides th« 
pain or pleafure arifing from the proper-* 
ties of the natural objcda:, a pleafure Is 
ISerceived from the refemblancc, which the 
imitation has to the original : the imagi« 
nation, I conceive, can ha^ve no pleafure 
but what refults from one or other of 
thefe caufes. And thcfe caufcs operate 
pretty uniformly upon all men, becaufo 
they operate by principles in nature, and 
which are not derived from, any partictt- 
ItT habits or advantages* Mr.. Loeko 
very juftly and finely obferves of wit, 
that it is chiefly converfant in tracing re** 
^blances ; he remarlcs at th? (%m9 timCi 

C that 
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that the bi^fineTs of judgment is rathee iq 
finding diiFerenccs. It may perhaps ap-' 
pcar^ on thi; fuppofitionv that there i$ no ^ 
mateml diilin^ion between the wit and 
the jv4gnai«n^ as they both fecm to refuU 
from dilTerent operations of the f?iBae £«r 
culty of comparing. But in .reality, wber 
ther they are or are not dependant on the 
iapae power of the mind,^ they differ fo 
very materially in many refpeds, th^t a, 
perfed ttriioii of wit and judgment is^ op^ 
of the rareft things in the world* Wh^». 
two diftiniSfe objects are unlike to, each 
other, it is only what we expea ; things, 
are in their common way ^ and therefor^: 
they mak* no imprcffion qn the imagina- 
tion : hut when two diftinft obje€ts have 
a refemblaqce^ we are ftruck> we att^; 
to them, and we are pleafed* The mind 
Qf man has naturally a far greater alacrity 
and fatisfa£tion in tracing reremblances 
than in fearching for differences ; becaufe 
hy making refemblances. we .produce, mm. ' 

images ^ 
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fmdges3 weu^iter, we <reate, we wlfffgli 

a^er np fopd a| aU to th? ^stgiMtioft j 
the ta(](; itielf is mpfe f^ere {^n4 irfeiomei 
anci wh^ ple^fure w(^ 4erive from it H ' 
fometbing pf a* negative au4 in4ire6t pa^ 
tfirc. A piece of news is tolt| mfe in %hi 
morwng ; this, ixjerely as a piegc of Bi5\VS| 
f» a faft adde4 to my ftogk, givc§. m^. 
ioma pleaf^6« |a the evening I f}n4 
th^9 was nothing in it, What 4q I ^vx% 
by this, . but the diilatisfa^on tq $n4 th^ 

i ha4 b?eqi impofe4 upon ? Jleoce ; it iy 

|£rat mm ^rc^ mii^^h moFQ tiatiiFally iv^ 
iplined^ to belief than to incfe4viUtyf An4 
}$ is upon this^ringiple, that the niAft i^ 
MFant aii4 barbaroas^ nations h^ve ffe% 

(|ii«n|ly, excelled ii> iimilitud^^i con^p^nf^ 
fens, njetaphorsi and ^Ucgorie?, vfhq 

ha¥^ been weak a^d backws^rd |q 4i^il« 
guiihing aH4 forting their ideas. A i>4 it i« 
fof ^'r9afoi> of thi's feindi that IJom^r an4 
the oriental writers, though very fpn4 9f 
fimilitude?^ ar>4 though they qften ftriHf 
gm fypll as are truly admirable, tljey A?li 
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dom take care to kave them exa<^ ; that 
is, they are taken with the general refem- 
blance, they paint it ftrongly, and they 
take no notice of the difference which may 
be found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleafure of rcfemblance is 
that which principally flatters the imagi- 
nation, iill men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the 
things reprefented or compared extend*. 
The principle of this knowledgq is very 
much accidental, as it depends upon ex- 
perience and obfervation, and not on the 
ftrength or weakncfs of any natural fa- 
culty; and it is from this difference in 
knowledge, that what we commonly, 
-diough with no great exaftnefs, call a 
difference in Tafte proceeds. A man to 
whom fculpture is new, fees a barber's 
block, or fome ordinary piece of ftatuaryv 
he is immediately ftruck and pleafcd, be- 
caufe he fees fomcthing like an human 
'figure; and, entirely taken up with this 
likenefs, he does not at all attend to its. 
'■■ defe&Si. 
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defeds. No perfon, I believe, at the 
firft time of feeing a piece of imitatioii 
ever did« Some time after, we fuppolc 
that this novice lights upon a more artifi* 
cial work of the famq nature ; he now 
begins to look with contempt on what he 
admired at firft ; not that he adnured it 
even then for its unlikenefs to a man, but 
for that general though inaccurate refem^ 
blance whidi it bore to the human figure* 
What he admired at different times ia 
thefc . fo different figures, is ilri^ly thft 
iame ; and though his knowledge is im«* 
proved, his Tafte is not altered. Hither^ 
to his miftake was from a want of know*^ 
ledge in art, and this aro& from his inex* 
perience ; but he may be ftill deficijcnt 
from a want of knowledge in nature. 
For it is poiHble that the man in queftijdii 
may ftop here, and that the mafter-piece 
of a great hand may pleafe him no more 
than the middling performance of a vul- 
gar artift *j and this not for want of better 
or higher ' reliih, but becaufe all men da 

C 3 not 
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jikp httmait figttrt to Enable thcoi to judg# 
properly of jui i»ii**ttQn of it; And thftt 
thl^ eiitkal Taft^ does not deptfhd tipon;* 
l^fifrior pri«ipij>le in men, but uptm fape-»' 
liof ^IiaiOwk4f6i foay app0ar frpra fer^ttd 
jnftantreipi 1?Ji^ ibry of thir ancicfit paintef 
f^nd th? fboftoaker is ^ very weU known* 
Tke ijioeraaker jS^tth^ j)ftteier ri^t with 
|*^afd ^ ro43bt {«iftak€0.be bad made id 
.^he ^oe of ohe of his figure$> aiid which 
4H0 painter, :who bad not toade fuch: 26^ 
ttirate blbfc^ratiohs on fhoes, and Wal 
c)&nterii with ^ |;eneral refetzibianQe^ had 
fieVef obferved* But this wa)s. lid 'im^ 
jpeacbtaent to thia Tafte of the painj^r \ 
}t only fhewed fome want of knowledge 
in the art of making j!b6ie$^ Let us inda^ 
gine, that aa anatoniii): had feome into 
the painter's workihg*-room. His piec# 
is in general well done^ the figure in quef^ 
tioh in a good attitude, and the part^ weU 
Adj^ufted to their variofis movcmehts j 
^tt the anaton^ift, critical^, in his '^rt> 

tnay 
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may obferve the fwell of foftie tnufclfe 
iiot quite juft in the peculiar a^ftion <rf 
%h? figure. . Here the aftatointft obfeirveife 
ivhat the painter had not obiefvfcd ; an^ 
he pafles by what the fhoemaker had re^ 
marked* But a want of th6 lail criticdl 
knowledge ia anatoniy ho more relle^fl 
t)n the tiaturil good Tadfe «f the paintei^, 
or of any common obferi^^r of his piecti, 
thari thfe Want- of An fcxaS: knoWtedge ii» 
'tfefe forhiatioftef i fhcfe. A fint piece 
%(f a decollate head of St. J<ihn thfe Bip^ 
tift ^it&ktwa to i turftifli empei^or ; hli 
praifed many things, but he obfervei one 
defe<ft s he obferved that the ikin did not 
Ihfink from the wounded part of the 
deck. The fultan oh this occafion, Abugli 
«io obfervation was very jurt, difcovercd 
ho more natural Tafte than the painter 
who executed this piece, or than a thou*^ 
fand European cornioifleurs, who proJbaUy 
never would have made the fame cfc&r- 
vation. His Turkifh Majefly had indeed 
been well acquainted with that terrible 

C 4, fpedtacle. 
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Cpt&Bcle^ which the others could only have 
repre(ente4 in their itnagination. On the 
/ubjed: of their diflike there is a difTerence 
between all thefe people^ ariiing from the 
iiifferent kinds and degrees of their know« 
ledge I but there is fornething in comrnoa 
Ito the painter^ the ^oemaker, the ana^- 
^mifti and the Turkifti emperor, the plea- 
fure ariiing from a natural objedt, fo far a$ 
.e[ach perceives it juftly imitated i the fatif^ 
/a^ion in feeing an agreeable figure ; the 
Jytnpathy proceeding from a ftrikuig and 
.Reding incident* So far as Tafte is na*^ 
4ural^ it is nearly common to all. ' • 

*.•■', • . • ■ 

Ja poetry, and other pieces 9f imaginaf 

tlort, the fatfie parity may be obfcrved* lit 
is true, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly: 
whilfl another is tranfported vrith the 
Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to chil-* 
dren. Thefe two men feem to have a Tafte 
Very different from each ^ other; but in 
faa fhey differ very little. In both thefe 

pieces. 
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pieces^ which infpir^ : facb oppofite feali* 
43iente9 a tale exciting admiration is told i 
both are full of action, Bdth are paiiionate i 
in both arc voyages^ battles^ triumphs^ and 
continual changes of fortune* The admiret 
of Don Bellianis perhaps does not und<;]:t 
(land the refined language of the Eneid^ 
xvho^ if it was degraded into the ftylie of the 
Pilgrim's Progrefs^ might feel it in all its 
energy, on the fame principle which madt 
him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite autht>r he is not fhock^ 
ed with the Continual breaches of pr6ba«* 
bility^ the confuiion of tttnes, the of^ 
fences againi^ manners^, the trampling^ 
upon geography ; for he knows nothing 
^f g^^gi^pby and chronology^' and he 
has never examined the grounds of pro* 
bability. He perhaps reads of a ihip** 
wreck on the coaft of Bohemia i wholly 
taken up with fo intereftihg an event, 
and only felicitous for the fate of his 
hero^ he is not at the leaft troubled at 

this 
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tills lixthivaigfltit blundu-. For wiiy ffaouli 
he be dMckdd at i^'ihip^itck on Hft 
coiilr df Bohetraa j' who dbes not knoW 
bat iAa% BeitktsAiA tmy ht ai^ ifla&d in thb 
Adaniic ocean ? and s£ttt all, what tefiec«- 
tiofi is tbi« dn-4he natural good Tafte oi£ 
^ p«r^ here fufifk^ed' i 

So &r then as TaAe bdongs to the iitia* 
glDAtu^n, its principle is the fkm«; in all 
men ; there is no difference in the man*- 
ner of their being afFei^ed^ nor in the 
idixxf^ 6f the aRediOn j but in the decree 
db(i^e:is^a diiSerence) trhkh arifes froifi 
tt0o dufes principally ^ ^her from ti 
piekter degree of. natural ^nfibility^ ik 
/roiiiiiicloier and longer attenticm to the 
ftbjcKt. To iUuftrate this by the proocw 
d»rf "bi the fenfes in which the fame ^'- 
fe^etce is. fduod^ let us fuppo£e a Very 
fltK)<>th marbk table to be fet befoi'e two 
men } they both perceive it w be fmooth^ 
and they ale bbth pleafed with k becauie 

td :this quality. ' ^o far i3m^ agree. But 
^i . fuppofc 
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fiippofe another ^Ad after ^at Attothet 
tab}€» the hxutt (kill fitfootlier iSiah thft 
former, to be &t beftife dIeAi It is novit 
very probable that thefe men, who are ib 
dgreed u|)6ii' what is fmoothi and in the 
pleilTure from tbenc6^ triU diiagree whei^ 
they come to fettle which table hai) the 
advantdige in point ^ polifb. Hbre id 
biked thtf greit difference between Taftes^ 
wheti fiien come to compare the excefs 
or diiAumtion ^ things whkh are judged 
by degree aiid 'not by mtafure. Nor is rt 
*afy, wh«& futh < differcnc* arifes, to 
fettle the poidt> if the excels or dimi« 
notion h6 not glai^ings If w^ differ ih 
opinion a^oilt two quantities^ we can 
~iiave recourfe to a common meafurc, 
\rhich maiy tkcide the quedion with the 
utmoft exadtnefs j^ and this I take it fs 
what gives mathen^tical knowledge a 
greater certainty than any other. But in 
things whofe excefs is not judged by 
^eater or fraaller, as fmoothnefs and 
Vougbnefer hardnefa and fbftnefs, dark- 

oefs 
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nefs and light> the (hades of colours^ all 
thefe are very eafily diftinguifhed when 
the difference is any way confiderable* 
but not when it is minute, for want of 
ibme common meafures, which perhaps 
may never come to be difcovered. In thefe 
nice cafes» fuppofing the acqtenefs of the 
fenfe equals the greater attention and habit 
in fuch things will have the advantage. 
In the qaeftion about the tables^ the mar- 
ble-poliiher will unqueftionably determine 
the moft accurately. ; But . notwithftand- 
ing this want of a common meafure for 
.fettling many difputes relative, to the 
icnfes and their reprefentative the imagi-p 
nationy we find that the principks are the 
fame in all, and that there is no difagree-r 
mcnt until we come to exannne into the 
pre-eminence or difference ; of things* 
which brings us within the provinpe of 
the judgment* 

So long as we are convcrfant with the 
fenfible qualities of things^ hardly any 

more 
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more than the imagination fecms con- 
cerned ; little more alfo than the imagi- 
nation feems concerned when the paffions 
arc reprefented, becaufe by the force of 
natural fympathy they are felt in all men 
without any rccourfe to reafoning, and 
their juftnefs recognized in every breaft. 
Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all thefe 
paffions have in their turns afFe(fJ:ed every 
mind ; and they do not affect it in an 
arbitrary or cafual manner, but upon cer- 
tain, natural, and uniform principles. But 
as, many of the works of imagination are 
not confined to the reprefentation of 
fenfible objedts, nor to efforts upoa the 
paffions, but extend themfelves to the 
manners, the charaders, the actions, and 
deligns of men, their relations, their vir- 
tues and vices, they come within the 
province of the judgment, which is im- 
proved by attention and by the habit 
of reafoning. All thefe make a very 
eonfiderable part of what are confidered 

as 
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as the objcifb of Tafto) aod Horaco 
iendik ua to the fchooh of phUofophy 
tnd the world far our inftnidiioa in 
ihcm. Whut^vfcr ccrtaintsr i» to be aq* 
quired in morality and thie icience dF 
Kfc J juft Ae iame degree of cetrtai|rty 
have wo in^ \fhit relates to fhem in 
works of imitatioftv Indeed' it is fcxt 
the moft pact in our ikiU m manner^i 
Itnd in the obferYances of time and placoi 
and of decency in general^ whiph it 
wly to be fearned in thofs ichools to 
which Horace recommends us^ tbiai wha| 
ia called Tafte by way of diftin£tiofl> coor 
fifts i and which i$ in reality nq other 
than a; more refined judg|hent« Oq th« 
whole, it appears to me^ that what i? 
called Tafte» in its moft general acceptav 
tion^ is not a fimple idea^ hut is partly 
made up of a perception of the primary 
pleafures of fenfo, of the fecomlary plea^ 
fures of the imaginatbn, and of the con^ 
clufions of jhe reafoning facylty, con^ 

gerning 
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ccttn^g the various relations of thefe» an4 
concerning the biwan paflions,, nnumners, 
aQ4. ^£tioos. All this is requiflta to^ 
form Tafte, anii the ground- work of 
all thdib i^ the iapcin the human m^ndi 
f(^f a^ the £m&B are the great originals c£ 
41 our ideasj and c^nfetjuently of all. our 
I^afuFes^ if t^y are 911^ uncertain aodb 
arbitrary, the whple ground-work of 
Tafte h cc^Bfnqn to all, and theroforo' 
there is a fufiicient foundation for a; con* 
(^ufive^ reaf^ning on thefe matters* 

Whilft. we cc^n^er- Ts^* oiorel^: ac- 
qording to its nature and! fpecie^, we (hall 
f^d its principjlos entirely uniform; hub 
the degree in which tbefe principjies pre*, 
vail in the ieveral individuals ol man^ 
kind, is aUogeth^ a$ difierent aa thfe 
grinciplcs themfelvca vp fiq^ilaffc For 
fcnfibility and judgHiCijt* which are^ the? 
qualities that con^pofe; what we com*< 
iponly cajl a Tij^, :vary exceedingly ia 
Tariou^ ppople<, From. a. defeat in the 

former 
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former of thefe qualities^ arifes a w^t 
of Tafte ; a wcaknefs in the latter^ con* 
ititutes a wrong ^or a bad one. There 
are fome men formed with feelings fo 
blunt, with temper? fo cold and phleg- 
matic, that they can^ hardly be faid to 
be awake during the^ whole courfe of 
their lives* Upon fuch perfons, the moft 
ftriking objedts make but a faint and ob- 
fcure impreflion, There af6 others to 
ccmtinually in the agitation of grofs and 
merely ienfual pleafures, or fo occupied 
in the low drudgery of avarice, or fo 
heated in the chace of honours and dif-^ 
tinftion, that their minds, which had^ 
been ufed continually to the ftortns of 
thefe violent and tempeftuous paflions, 
can hardly be put in motion by the deli- 
cate and refined play of the imagination- 
Thefe men, though from a different 
caufe, become as Aupid and infeniible as 
the former i but whenever either of thefe 
happen to be ftruck with any natural 
elegance or greajtnefs, or with thefe qua» 
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litics irf any work of art, they are moved 
upon the fame principle* 

The caufc of a wrong Tafte is a de- 
feat of Judgment* And this may ariie . 
from a natural weaknefs of underftand** 
ing (in whatever the flrehgth of that fa- 
culty may confift) or, which is much 
more commonly the cafe, it may arife 
from a. want of proper and Well-rdireifted 
exercife, which alone can make it flrotig 
and ready. Befides that ignorance, inat- 
tention, prejudice, rafhnefs, levity, obili- 
nacy, in fhort, all thofe paflions, and all 
thofe vices, which pervert the judgment 
in other matters, prejudice it no lefs ia 
this its more refined and elegant province. 
Thefe caufes produce different opinions 
upon every thing which is ian obje(ft of 
the underftanding, without inducing us 
tofuppofe, that there are no fettled prin- 
ciples of reafon. And indeed on the 
whole one may obferve, that there is 
rathei: lefs difierence upon matters of 

D Tafte 
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T^ilc among mankind, ibm upon moftr 

of thofe which depend upon the pfk»A 
reafon ; and that men are far better 
agreod pin t^ e^tcetteacc of a de&ciptfon 
io VirgU> than €11 the tru^ «rfidlbhfiBod off 

a theory of Ayifto^* 



: jH reilittt^ of jwigmfiot m the 

wbi^h may be caUed a, good TaAe^ docs 

li^ a greats meaibire depend upon. fen£lHh» 

tity I b^aui^ if 1^ nmid tias no beiat to 

the pleaiV)re€t c^ ^ inagmition^ k «riU 

l^ever apptjf licf^If iufficiefitly to wcxrks of 

^siiais ipecka to acq^^a conpf^etcnt kpcmr** 

ledge in th«p. Bat ^Mnugh a degree of 

lieniibiHty i« ^eqinfiio ^o^ foim a goodj 

j^udgn^];vt,, yet a gpod: }iM^«is«t dQe$ not 

n^ceii^'Uy' ariic fiFon^ a ^ukk CbnfijbiEty of 

pleaiu^^e ;. it . fr9i|^eo% b^ppfem that a 

\qry poor jjfldge* m&v^y hy: focc»; of a 

greater co9»p]^xioa4 £m0j)iilbky» k moco 

aiFe<5te4 hy a vqqi poo? pieef> Aa»: Ao 

befl judge, hy; the. inoft ^liiSb^, j, fois ^ 

eyery thing few, extpaoKdwaiy^ grand:^ 

or 
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ctf ptSidtiitti, U Well cdctdat&l td a£fe^ 
fheh a petibn, and thit' the (Mis 60 bdi 
liffed him, bi$ |i!elifar6 ii nlOit putt and 
iinttiii^ J dAd as it k tiitttly d pltifhtt 
ot die itfirtginitioily it is mnch< higltet 
thiti any M^iich is derived fr6m a te&U 
fudd of the judgflientj the judgment is 
fof the gf^ter pilf t ctaploycd in tlirow- 
i6g[ ftamblhtg-lriocks in tlie way of thet 
im&giilation, in difiipating thd {bene^ of 
its enchantment, 2ind in tyihg us dowK 
t<3 the difagreeablc ypkd of Oor ftfafon ; 

for almofi this only pleasure that mett 

have in judging better than others, con- 
fifts in a fert of confitidus pride and fupe-^ 
riorhy, which ariies from thinking right- 
ly; but then, this is an indifed pleafure, 
a pkafufe which does riot immedidtely 
fefult from the 6bje<a Which iS uhdef 
contemplation. In the morning of ouf 
dayis, when the fehfes are unworn arid 
tendeY, When the whole man is awake irii 
every part, and the gTois of novelty frelli 
upon ajT the objciSts tliat furroujid iis. How 

D 2 ' lively 
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lively at that time are our fenfationSj but 
how falfe and inaccurate the judgments 
we form of things ? I deipair of ever re- . 
ceiving the fame degree of pleafure from 
the moft excellent performances of ge- 
nixxi which I felt at that age^ from pieces 
which my prcfent judgment regards as 
trifling and contemptible. Every tri- 
vial caufe of pleafure is apt to affedt the 
man of too fanguine a complexion : his 
appetite is too keen to fuflfer his Tafia 
to be delicate ; and he is in all refpeds ' 
what Ovid fays of himfelf in love, 

MolU meum levibus cor eft violabile telh^ 
Et femper caufa ifty cur egofemper amemm 

One of this charader can never be a re- 
fined judge; never what the comic poet 
calls elegans Jormarum fpeBator. The 
excellence and force of a compofition 
muft always be imperfefily eftimatcd 
from its effedt on the minds of any, ex- 
cept vve know the temper and charadcr 
of tbofe minds. The moft powerful ef^ 

fcfts 
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fecSs of poetry and muiic have been dif^ 
played, and perhaps are ftill difplayed, 
where thefe arts are but in a very low 
and imperfefl: ftate. The rude hearer is 
afFedted by the principles which operate 
in thefe arts even in their nideft condition ; 
and he is not ikilful enough to perceive 
the defeifts. But as arts advance to*- 
wards their perfedion, the fcience of cri- 
ticifm advances with equal pace, and the 
pleafure of judges is frequently interrupted 
by the faults which are difcovered in the^ 
moft finiihed compofitions^ 



Before I leave this fubjedl, I cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many 
perfons entertain, as if the Tafte were a. 
feparate faculty of the mind,; and diftinift 
from the judgment and imagination ; a* 
Ipecies of inftinft, by which we are Ilruck 
naturally, arid at. the firft glance, withr 
out any previous reafoning, with the ex- 
cellencies, or the defedls of a compofi- 

D J tion. 
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tipq* §9 fe; as ik^ ipwuination awl Unt 
fftflippj are eopoeraed^ j hejiw? it tinjf* 

^?;< the rcaififi fS little CQpfult?4 i bnH 

-vhcrc difpoftUotti vhcrc {Jflc^wi, wt<;rp 

congrqity J^ro goQccarwcl, ;a flvwrt, wjiero* 
^v^r the beft T?jfte differ from the worft^ 
I aqi coAvlnocd thgt dw» 'JWJ^ft^djrig 
Oj^Tst^ Vi4 ?9thi8g oii^,; an4 itf <?pc|4^ 

4oA i$ JA realty % fiw» Veiog alwtiys 

^deo, or, when it is r«d4ei(tt i< U #?« fv 
fi-Qto being tight. Men of tfec heii T*ft^ 
^y confiderfttipn cop^iq fre<juently t<> 

change thefe early a«4 pre<jipit*te judg' 
ments, which the mind, from its averiion 
to. neutrality and dpubt, loves tq form on 
the fpQt. It is known that the Tafte 
^whatever it i;5) jfi improved exaftly as we 
iinprovc our jvdgmenti by extending our 
knowledge, by a fteady atteiition to our 
object, and by fr^cjuent 5xci:cifc* They 
who have hot taj[cen thefe. methods, if 
their Tafte decides (juickly^ it is always 
uncertainly ; and tl^eir ^u,ickne& is ow» 

ing 
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ia^ to their pr^£ampti<m add ra^inefs; 
^nd not asy hidden irradk^on than ia 
« moment di^da^ all dtrka&fs fv&m ihoif 
ftHiids« Bttt tbey whQ hue cttliivaMd 
that (pecied of Knowledge whkh diak» 
the objcd: of Tafte, by degrees and ha- 
l^ltu^Hy ftttaia inotf only a i6tm^c&^ But 
a readiae^ of jdclgmenti al :mtix da by 
the iam^ methods ^f»r t\l othdt ^xxisfmaB^ 
At fiirft th^ ate abided fo f^dl, &Grt at 
lafl: thejr read with eife and with c^terity^ 
but 'Ays celerity of its operation is^ 04^ 
procC .that tiie Taite is a diftinS; facatcy«r' 
Nobody » I belifivc, has attended: the tauli^ 
of a difcuflion, which turned upon mat- 
ters within the fpherc of mere naked rea- 
fon, but muft have obferved the extreme 
readinefs with which the whole procefs of 
the argument is carried on, the grounds 
difcovered, the objedtions raifed and an- 
fwered, and the conclufions drawn from' 
premifes, with a quicknefs altogether as 
great as the Tafte can be fuppofed to 

9 4 work 
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l?rork with ^ and yet where nothing but 
plain reafon either is or can be fiifpeded 
to operate. To multiply principles for 
etrery different appearance, is ufelefs, and 
uftphilofophical too in a high degree. 

This matter might be purfued much 
farther ; but it is not the extent of the 
fubjedt which mufl: prefcribe our bounds, 
for what fubjed does not branch out to 
infinity ? it is the nature of our particu>i- 
lar fchemc, and the fingle point of view in 
which we confider it, which ought to 
put a iiop to our refcarchesi 
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A Philofpphical Enquiry 
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Origin of our Ideas 
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OF THE 

Sublime and Beautiful, 

PA R.T I. 
S E C T, L 

■ • > « ■ 

N O V E L T Y. : 

HE £ril and the ihnpleft enwticni 
which we difcover in the human * 
niiny, is Curiofity. By curiofity 
I mean whatever defirc we have for, or 
whatever pleafure we take in; povclty. 
We fee children perpetually running from 
place to place to hunt out fomisthing 
new : they catch with^ great eagernefs, 

and 
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I 

and with very little choice, at whatever 

come^ before them J ^ their attention is 

engaged b;^ every Aing, becaufe every 

thing has, in that ftage of life, the charm 

of novelty to recommend it% But as thofe 

thinga .wfcicH esgftge us ;fnpwly t)^ >h^ir 

nbvelty, cannot attach us for any length 

of time, curiofiiy is the inoft fuperficial 

of^l^ a/&i^i«»: it changes itSrob-- 

jeft perpetually ; it has an appetite which 

is very (harp, but very eafilj|r fatisfiedj 

and it has always^'an appcarandc of giddi- 

nefs, reftleffncfs, and ?inxiety, Curiofity 

from its nature is a very a£tive principle j; 

it quickly runs oyer the grqiwteft: part of 

its objeSs, and foon exhatifts the variety 

which is oommoriy lb be ittcS wkh in 

mturc i the {kms diings mkkc irequent 

rvtmn^: and they^^ tsthm with k&^nd lefs 

ofj ^7 agreeable effed. Ifti (horl;^ theT 

ccptafOBCcB t>{ hSei b^r the tkntt- we coaob' 

takmvitm linle^ voidd be incif^ableaC' 

z^oS&ng lite fliiind vnthi tnjr other feB&^ - 

tioiKS ^dbui "^wfe of loadkiiK aodrweaiL^ 

: nefs, 

6 
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ueJs^ if many things were not adapted 
tp 9ffeSt the txilnd by jncans of other 
powers beAdcs novelty in them, and of 
other p^flions beJ64«s curiofity in onr» 
felviCf , Thefe powera and paffions iCball 
bo 9onfi4ered in their place. But what« 
ever theie power* are, or upon what 
^rinaple foever they 9£k& the ciind, it 
is abft)lutely necefiary d>at they ihouW, 
not be exqted in thofe things which * 
daily vulgjv ijip have brouj^t into a ^alo 
imafic^tifliS fe«Mliw?ty» §ojBe degree of 

hpxcUy nw^ he ««i« of th& niatfinri4$ i^ 
every inftrument which works tt|>oQ th* 
mind i, aod curio&ty blends itielf aapr^ ^r 
le^ witi^ sdl o^r pa^n$. 

& E Q T. II. 

PAIN and PLEASURE. 

IT feems then neeefiary towards mov*- 
ia^ the paHion; of people advanced iq. 
life tg any coA^derahlj; degree^ that the^ 
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cibfeds deiigned for that purpofe, befides 
their being in fome meafure new^ fhould 
be capable of exciting pain or pleafurc 
from other caufcs'. Pain and pleafure are 
iimple ideas^ incapable of definition. 
People are not liable to be miftaken in 
Acir feelings, but they are very frequently 
wrong in the names they give them, 
and in their reafonings about them. 
Many are of opinion, that pain arifes nc- 
deflarily from the removal x>f fome plea- 
fure; as they think pleafure does from 
the ceafing or diminution of fonie pain. 
jFof my part, I am rather inclined to ima- 
gine, that pain and pleafure, in their moft 
fimple and natural manner of affeding,^ 
are each of a pofitive nature, and by n% 
means neceiTarily. dependent on each 
other for their exiftence. The human 
mind is often, and I think it is for the 
moft part, in a ftate neither . of pain nor 
pleaffiire, which I call a ftate of indiffe-* 
rfence. When I am carried from ' this' 
il^te into a ftate of adual pleafure^ it* 

docs 
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does not appear necefTary that I fhould 
pafs through the medium of any fort of 
pain. If in fuch a ftate of indifference, 
or eafe, or tranquillity, or call it what 

ft 

you pleafe^ you were to be fuddenly cri- 
tertained with a concert of mufic ; or 
fuppofe fome objcft of a fine fhape, and 
bright lively colours, to be reprefented be- 
fore you ; or imagine your fmell is grati- 
fied with, the fragrance of a rofe ; or if 
without any previous thirft you were to 
drink of fome pleafant kind of wine, or 
to tafte of fome fweetmeat without being 
hungry; in all the feveral fenfes, of hear- 
ings fmelling, and tailing, you undoubt- 
edly find a pleafure j yet if I enquire into 
the ftate of your mind previous to thelci 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me 
that they found you in any kind of pain ; 
or, having fatisfied thefe feveral fenfes with 
their feveral pleafures, will you fay that 
any pain has fucceeded, though the plea- 
fure is abfolutely over ? Suppofe, on the 

other hand, a man in the fame ftate of 

• - .. .^ .- , , 

.. * ^ indifference. 

6 
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are not only not necefl^Iy dependent fbr 
their exiilence on their mutual dimi« 
nution or removal^ but that, in reality, 
the diminution or ceafing of pleafure does 
not operate likd poiitive pain i and that 
the removal or dimunition of pain, in its 
effedt, has very little refemblance to pofi« 
tive pleafure *. The fprmer of thefc pro- 
portions will, I believe, be much more 
readily allowed than the latter; becauie 
it is very evident that pleafure, when it 
has run its career, fets us down very 
nearly where it found us. Pleafure of 
every kind quickly fatisfies ; and when it 
is over, we relapfe into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a foft tranquillity, 
which is tinged with the agreeable co* 
lour of th« former fenfation. I own it is 
&ot at firft view fo apparent, that the re« 

♦ Mr, Locke [Effay on Human Undcrftanding, 
1. d. c. 20. fea. i6.] thinks that the removal orlef- 
fening of a pain is coniidered and operates as a plea- 
fure, and the lofs or diminiftting of pleafure as a 
pain. It is this:opinion which we confider here. 

ooval 



moval of a great pain does not reiembk 
pofitiVe pleafurej but let u$ recolledt in 
what ilate we iiave found our minds up« 
on efcaping fome imminent danger, or on 
being releafed from the feverity of fbme 
cruel pain. . We have on fuch occafions 
founds if I am noc much miftaken, the 
temper of our minds in a tenor very re^ 
mote from that 'which attfends the prefence 
of pofitive pleafure ; we have found them 
in a ftate of much ibbriety, imprefled with 
a fenfe of awe, in a (brt of tranquillity {ha- 
dowed with horror. The fafhion of the 
countenance and the gefture of the body 
on fuch occafions is fo correfpondent to 
this ftate of mind, that any perfort, a 
ftranger to the caufe of the appearance, 
would rather judge us under fome Qonft'er- 
nation, than in the enjoyment of any 
thing likr' pofitive pleafure. 
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JL when a writ A^ wh^ imffyta &fKf trtmt^ 
JUgaz^Mmmltrl 
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whom H0tmt Inpfwfin .m hv^^ juSk 
tSaaf^A a« vaaaimM dngcv^ iht &ft of 
nifct pe&6ik 4Skf tnarot aoid larpiiac^ «id» 

ircty iboi^lj ibe nuuemei hi wiikb we 

lAy way fln^Uf ♦ For wbesik we Iiave 
|b#<^rcdi ffon» BOf Ytofe&t emoltoo^ dw 
fnifkd Ji^^mUy continucftr kk ibmetluDg 
like iSie fame cai£tif»u rafter ^die aufe 
which firft piodtice4 it hss ceafcd to opt^ 
ja&e* Th6 itoffing of tbc fea itttnaaas afiier 

korror has txttke^ fkbBdiBi, nM llie pitf* 
£oii, which the acddieBt rai&d, fubfidea 
along with it ^ and the mind returns to 
ks ufaal fiate of indifierence^ la £host, 
pleafure (I meais any thing either in the 

inwani 
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Inward .knktlanf o# in the outward ap<» 
fmxznctf like pleaTure from a pofitiv« 
CAOfe) lt*9 nmw, I ifiiagiiie, its origin 
fmm cbe Moioval «f pftiA- or danger. 

8 E CT, IV. 

0£ DELIGHT and PLEASURE, aa 
oppofed to c^ch other* 

BCJT (hall we Acrefore fay, that the 
removal of pain or its diminutiofi 
is aiways iimply paioftil ? or affirm that 
the ceflation or the kfibning of pieafure 
is alw^^s attended iti^f with a pieafure i 
By no means. What I advance is no 
more than this i firft, that there are 
pleafures and pains of a pofitive and in- 
dependent nature j and fecondly, that 
iSm feeling which refults from the ceaf- 
tng or diminution of pain does not bear 
afufficient r^ifemblance to ppljtive plea- 
lure, to hswe it confidered as of the fame 
fiature, or to entide it to be known by 

£ a the 
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the fame nam^ r and tihirdly, tha:t u^n the 
fame principle the removal or qu^Mcatiott 
of pleafure has no refemblance to pofitive 
pain. It is certain that the former feel-^ 
ing (the removal or moderation of pain) 
has fomething, in it far from diffarefling. 
or difagreeable in its nature. This feel- 
ings in many cafes fo agreeable^ but m 
all fo different from pofitive pleafare> 
has no name which I know ; but that hin- 
ders not its being a very real one> and 
very different from all others. It is moil 
certain, that every fpecies of fatisfadUon 
or pleafure^ how di^erent foever in its 
manner of affedting, is of a pofitive na-» 
ture in the mind of him who feels iu 
The afFc(3ion is undoubtedly pofitive ^ 
but the caufe may be^ as in this cafe it 
certainly is, a fort of Privation. And it 
is very reafonable that we fhould diflin* 
guifh by fbme term two thmgs fo diftind 
in nature, as a pleafure that is fuch fim*^ 
ply, and without any relation^ from that 
pleafure which cannot, cxift without a 

relation^ 
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relation^ and tiiat too a relation to pain*. 

* • • • , . 

Very extraordinary it wotiid bc^ if thefb 
aflledions^ fi> diftinguijihable in their 
catifes^, ib difierent in tbeir eflTeds, (hould 
be confounded with each other^ becaufb 
Vulgar ufc has ranged them under the 
fame general title. Whenever 1 havt 
occafion to fpeak of this fpecies of rela- 
tive plcafurc> I call it DeRgbt i and I 
ihall take the beft care I can, to ufe that 
wor4 in no other fenfe. I am fatisfied 
the word is not commonly ufed in this 
appropriated fignification ; but I thought 
'^t better to take up a word already 
tLn^wrij ahd to limit its fignification, 
^han ta introduce a new one, which 
would tiot perhaps incorporate fo well 
' whh ' the ianguage* I (hould never have 
■preiiumed the leaft alteration in our 
•words, if the nature of the language, 
framed for the jpurpofes of ^ufinels rather 

* - ' * . 

;t;han thofc of ^hilofophy, ahd the nature 

of my" fubjefit, that leads me out of the 

commoi) tradk of difcourfe, didf not vn a 

' "' E 3 manner 
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jnaBiier neipd^.totv DM to it. lihaUmaka 
uf^ of th^6 UlHar^ with all po^Ue cautjoo* 
As I make ofe of the vrK^t^J^eKgbt to CKy 
peis the feiif^tKHii which aapompimica tbo 
removal of pain or dong^ 4 j(o when I 
fpcak of pofitivf^ pleafure^ ^' ibaU foi: the 
n»aft part «aU it fimply Plenj^^ 



r 
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IT muft b« oj^ferv^ d« that t^e ^el&d^fi 
of pl«9fufs - a£^f tlie iiun4 i^« 

,«:Qr)tinue4 a prpj^r tioie,, ; tl)f Q^nd^ |» m^ 
^4r^ifCt I if U ^ abruptly bcolt^ oC 
there enfuea aa nneaiy fenfe caUed i^jl^< 
^antment j if the at^e<^ be Ip <ptally lo^ 
.that there is no chance of ei^oying it 
again, 4 pafBon arifes in the mi«d« whii^ 
is called /''^ 'Ho^ therp^ is none of 
Jthefcv not oyeo^ grief, which Is the m>i!t 

violeotj 



viakiA^ idbat I dunk has any ftfionHbtance 
to pofidw {Ain. T^ pcribn who grieves^ 
foffiM iiis paffian- i» grcf«r upon him $ 
he iniM^iga kf he loves k; but this 
otva faappms ibthc cafe of axStual pain^ 
itaiiitfa op mail otcr ndUingly icudured fp^ 
mqr coiofidflraiiid time^ That grief fhouki 
V& wilio^Ij eiuiiire4* ^ogh f^t fboin a 
iimply pleafing fen^idoo^ ii aaft £i di^r 
cult to be underftood* It is the nature 
<^ SRcf $9 kfC^ its objed pqietuallji in 
its eye^ tp ^jBeftat k in ifs pai:^ pleafur- 
aUe >iewa^ 4o tiepcat all die circum- 
ftances that attmd it^ even te the laft 
minutenefs i to go back to every parti- 
cular enjoysf nt> to dwtA upon each^ and 
to find a thoaiahdnew perfedipns in al]^ 

that were npt fy%:knily underftood ^- 
fore i in grief, the pleafure is flill upper- 
knoft ; and the afflidion we fufier has no 

refemblance to abfolute pain, which is 

• . •• 

^wsjrs oAkKtit, an4 which vre endeavoor 
^ ftdte ofF as foon a$ po^1)le. Tht 
^►dy^y rf Hoftwr, j»bi<^ aBeands with 

£ 4 fo 
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(o ttkkvky natural aiid . afieOing tmagtti 
has none more ftriking than. tho£ wiuch 
Menelaus rai&s of the calamitous fate of 
his friends^ and hia own (tfianner of- fed4 
ing it. He owiis indeed, filial: he often 
gives himfclf fome intermiffion; from fiiidh 
melancholy reflections y biit he obfervcs 
too, that, : melancholy ^ as' they are^ ^latf 
^ivc him pleafurp. / ' ; ' -\ /.:• 

.*..,■' i * . - • • *^' , * » 
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Still in Jhort intiriMih ^pk^fifig wpe^- 
Regardful ofihejriindly dues J ow^ , • . 
/ to the ghrious dead^ for evtr dear^ 
'Indulge the tribute tfa ^rzttfyxY tear. 



• -^ 



' " 



I 



On the other hand,, when we recover qnt 
health, wheA we ;,ef9]fipe: an iniiQi^eji^ 
danger, is it with joy tbatiy^ are. vS^&f 

' id? 
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cS? t^ Ibufe cm diife occafibnrift'far 
from that fmobth anid Vduptuous dkufac^ 
taoii wUich i^ affuired -profped of j>lea- 
Ibib'beftpiwt; The ddi|ht which ariies 
£rom the modifications :of pain, confefles 
the iloekfrcnn whence' it- fprang, in its 
folid, ftitmg; and feverc nature. ' ; -'■-' 



I 
I 
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Of the pafiion$ which belong to S E L F- 
PRE9ERVATI0N. 

Ti^OST of the ideas which are ca* 
p»He of .making a j)oworful im- 
prefiion on the mind, whether fimply of 
Pain or 'PleaTurc, Qt\ of the modifi<^<» 
lions of. iiw^k, may ;bQ.:i3cduccd Very 
pearly tO; thefe tWo he»d«» Jelf^prefef^va^ 
im ^nd^Jpcietyi to (hei Qnds of one or 
the other ^f which >all>ii)iMr fi&smAtt 
fa}ciil^ted to :a^fwer.^7hepaflion8 which 
copccjTi fplf-pxeff rygtvin, turn »moftly pn 
. \\ pain 
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nq/f,..md!idemti^iil the itiUui wii^' Arong 
cmt){iofcifi of lioffptr hvt ^ Mod iftf&lr* ' 

tog ji&^d with f4«>iiire* :&e}p ailiko m 

The pafQom thcrrfere ^Juch im. itoiuneri^ 
fant about the prefervation of the indivi« 
dual, turn chiefly on pain and danger, and* 
they ajTC the tiiofl; powe^fid c^ all the paf- 
fions. 



» » 



T ♦ 









•I^O^^tevk IB filtedlii any ioH' to ex- 
yy ' 4^te dieidets of ftia afid dan^ 
^/ liiftt {« to fy^, Whiate¥($|' is is «ny 
ibrt' terrible} or ift cotiVer£ui('<U>but ter- 
«iUe ti^ciQ^ 4)r^ «>ptt»te6f ift ^ manner 
^niidagoas td t enrrbr,- k a Iburev «f the 
Jbil^i that i8» it is prodn^^ve' of the 
• - .. (boogeft 

z 
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llfoagQA QOOtiQ^fi whksh the miltd ii c»r 
^U«oCMb)g« I % tbtf ftrortgQft emo^ 
tioOi becfrnT* I tm M&iifA die ideas of 
pwa «l3e j(rl«ch QMre p«WQ(f«l tbaa tbofp 

WitbMfc dl doubts the lonateiKti ^Akk^ 
wi» »^ Ik imdo to fiifien arb ffiaeh 
^ater in their ififfeil oa tbft body 3«4 
«»in4 tli»n wy plMiures wbkh dw n>e8: 
learned vobiptdairy cottU fuggeft^ «r tibMi 
the livdieft imagination^ and the moil 
ibond and exq^uifitely fe^flblc body could 
enjoy. Nay, I am in great doubt whether 
any man coijld he found who would, eam 
a life of the moft pcrfcA fatisfa£fcion, at 
the price of ending it in the . torments^ 
which juftice infli^ed in a few hours op 
the late unfortunate regicide in France. 
But as paiA i$ ftronger in U& operation 
than pleafurej, To deadi is in genera] a 
much more a|!edting idea than pain ; be« 
caufe there are very few painsu how* 
ever exc^uijite, which are not pre* 
ierre4. t9 death j nay» what g;enerally 

* ' roakc» 
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xntkes pain Itfelf, if I may fay j(b,. more 
panful; is> that it is conlidered as tib 
cmiffary of this king^ dP terrors. Wh>^ 
danger or p^h prefs too'nearly^ 4hcj are 
l!rk:apab|e of giving any ctelightv and are 
fimply territ^e; but at ceitaiti- diftances, 
and with certain modifications^ they may 
-be, and they are delightful, as we every 
4ay experieiKc; -The caufe of this I (haH 
ttttdeavour tp invcftigatc hferealften 



f^ f * * * « J 
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Of ibe. pa0i6ns whicfe belong to 
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Vt^HE' other, head" under which 1 
' •*• clafs bur paffions, is that ofyS- 
«i?W, which may be divided into two 
iorts. . i.Therociety of the j'^xw, which 
ahtwcrs the purpofes of propagation ; and 
next, that more [general JieUfy,' which 
w/;1iave with iricn and with othe|r arif- 
fnils,' W which ^€ inayih fooic fotl 

""■• PC 
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be faid to hlvia even with thq ininlraa^j) 
workl. The pzSxOM belonging to the 
pjrefervatibri 6f the individuals turn wholly 
pa p^n and danger : thofe which belong 
to generation, have tl^jpir origin in grati- 
fications and pkafures ; the pleafure mod 
dire£Uy belonging to this purpofe is of a 
lively charaAer^ rapturous and violent^ 
and confeiledly the higheil: pleafure of 
fchfe ; yet the abfence of this fo great an 
enjoyment) fcaree amounts to an uneaH- 
nefs; and except at particular times^ I 
do not think it afiedts at all. When men 
deicribe in what manner they are afie<5ted 
by pain and danger; they do not dwell 
on the pleafure of health and the comfort 
of fecurity^ and then lament the la/s of 
thefe fatisfadtions : the whole turns upon 
the adual pains and horrors which they, 
endure. But if you liften to the com-> 
plaints of a forfaken loyer, you obfcrve 
that he infifts largely on the pleafures 
which he enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and 
on the perfeiftio^ of the objedl of his de-* 

firc^; 
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fmxio^ iff fcf» ttikid^ Tfa^ ^ioleat «f^ 
fi^as pfodttoed by love, w&ieh ^m iome^ 
timed been cfrcn irrougbi up to maloel^ 
is no objefiSofi to 4|e fi^ wkich mt $s^ 
to eCbHsAift. WbeA m»n have Aiifereil 
idieir km^inati^iii to be long eiie£lcdi Mritk 
«fiy {det, it lb whclly engrofles diem us t^ 
ftut cult fay 4egi)ee« ^owft e^^^ iOtker^ 
Md te break dovrti ev^ partition #f tlie 
imnd ifvliich would confifie it* Aoy ideik^ 
16 fi^kient fer ilie purpc£?, as is evident 
fyom tiie infinite Tariety of caufes, which 
gWe ftfe to Biadfids ) hM ibia at moft 
can only prove jdiat the paffion of knre is 
ci^ble c^ producing very eactf aerdinary 
^c&B, not that its extraonfinafy emotiona 
bave any connedloni wilii pc^tive pain. 



4 ' ' 
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The final cauie of the difierence betweei 
the ];a0ions belonging to SELF- 
PRESERVATION, and thofc 
which reg(ud the S O C I E T Y of the 

. SEXES, . 
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**f^HB final caufe of the . cSiflrerene,^ 
* in diaraaer between the pafliQus 
which iregard felf-prefervation and thofe 
which are direi^d to die multtplication 
of the fpecies^ will illuftrate the fbregon 
Ing remarks yet further i and it is, I ima^ 
gint, worthy of obfervatioit even upon 
its own aceoimt. A9 the perfpmxance 
of our dirties of every kind depends up^ 
on life, and the performing them wittx 
vigour and efficacy depends upon health, 
, we are Very ftrongly affefted with what- 
ever threatens the dcftru^Qpn of cither: 
l)ut as we were not inade to* accjuiefce 
in tife apd health, the fimple cpjoy- 
meot of them is^ not attended with any 
' • ' real 
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real pleaTure^ Icft» fatisfied with that, we 
(hould give oiirfelves oveir t& indolence 

and ina£tion. On the other hand, the 

• • •. . . 

generatioi;! of mankind is a great purpofe; 
and it is reqijifite that men fhould be' 
animated to the purfuit of it by fom^ 
great incentive. It is therefore attended 
with a very high pleafure ; but as it is by 
no means defigned to be our conftant 
bufinefs^ it is not fit that the abfence of 
this pleafure ihould be attended with any 
confiderable pain. The difference be? 
tween men and brutes in this jpoint, 
feems to be remarkable. Men are at all 
times pret^ equally difpofed to the plea- 
fures of love^ becaufe they are to .be 
guided by reaibn in the time and man- 
ner of indulging them. Had any great 
pain arifen from the want of this fatif-* 
fadtion^ reaibn, I am iafraid^ would fiind 
great di£Sculties in the performance of 
its office. But brutes, who obey laws 
in the execution of which their own rea« 
fon has but little ibare, have their flated 

feafons> 
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Tug pafipfj |ir|»ic}j'Non«P |to gf^ 
j6pVs Tins » fW»4e9* w. l»fut^> Wjjpi^ 

Wilfr Wgai4 IP' t^pir m?,*p?^ »& <hat iff 
S^H^ It J* tiajip* ^ ^fT ^^ fi^vtr^lly 
19 ^5ir. ?«VB ^i^ ia pr^repcie to a)l 

T other 
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bthcr kind, to which they arc fubjedt ; 
and this wc may fairly conclude, from 
their app^ent want of choice amongft 
thofc objefts to which the barriers *df 
their fpecics have confined them* But 
man, who is a creature adapted to a 
greater variety and intricacy of relation, 
conneds with; the goneral ^ paffion, the 
idea of fome Jocial qualities, which di* 
red and heighten the ' Itpjpetite which he 
has in common with all other animals ; 
lEthd as he i^ not defigned like them to 
live at large, it is fit that he fhould have 
fomething to create a preference, and fix 
Ilis choice ; and this in general fhould l|e 
Tome Yenfiblfe quality ; as no other can fp 
'quickly, fo powerfully, or fo furely pro- 
^uce its effed. The objeft therefore of 
'this mixed paflion, which we cill love, is 
*thc Aeauty of flie Jex. * Men are carried 
•to the fex in general, as it is the fcx^ and 
'by the common liaw of* nature ; but th«y 
are attacTied to particulars ty perfonil 
-Se^fy; I czll beauty t focial quality^; 
V ^ fo^^ 



for where women and men» and not onltr 
they, but when other animals give us a 
fenfe of joy and pleafure in beholding 
them (and there are many that do fo), 
tlky'anfpJre. u&'jwwh fentitnents of ten- 
dertie& i^nd diffeifticta towards iihdr per- 
&n$ t we Ukie. tq ha^e them near us, and 
»ee enter wil)itsg}y!:irfto a kiiid of relatioti 
with them^:^un£d(&. we/ihduldhave flrong 
reafoos . to: tl^e contrary; But to. what 
end^ jihimany; caies^^cthi^ was^ defigned, 
r am HfMddc' to di&^ver $* for I fee no 
grater snea&rn ^for a xonhedjon: between 
manandieYeralvaainials who are attired 
in fo lengagihg.'^ manner; than between 
him and fome others who entirely waift 
this attraction, or ppE&fe it in a far 
weaker degcee^ But it is probable] that 
Providence did not make *evai this di- 
jftin^fon, but with a vicw.to&me great 
;end,f though we cannot pdrceive diftindly 
what it;is,i.as ihis wifdom is not our wif^ 
doiB, nor rfur way§ his ways. 

, I \' V^ SECT. 
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SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 

r t - • 

TH E &€»ttA kttteh i>f (tfl)e fopal 
ptfliooa k ^at vlsicb admkuftcni 

^wkty^ without any partunilai; jiei^cib^ 
i^S^f ffV^ ^ o^ {iQfitiiire|Aeafiirc:mitbc 
f»joyiofi»t; i>ut abi^diite afid entire ^/id» 
tmie^ ihftt i$> the total and peipcttiaL ex« 
itWixaa fima aH fiuriety^ is aa gteat a pq^ 
fitivc pain as can alaioft f» eOnccncdL 
Therefore in tfae htAanxq^ iiet^tean the 
fjfeaidlf le laf gcoa?X ficieiy, and ^le paift 
tsf abiblute ifolitude^ /Mf? is the predomt'- 
fiant idea. B|at the pleafure of any paiti>- 
x:ular faciai;6njoyaient outweighs very con^ 
fiderably idietiiieafinefscaiifed by.tlie want 
^f that particular enjoyment i fo tbat the 
ftrongeft ieniations relatiVie to llie habi- 
tudes of particular focifty^ are ienigiioi^s 
of pleafure^ Good company^ lively coeh 

verfation^^ 
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variations^ and the endearments of friend- 
ihip» fill the Mind wMi great pleafure ; a 
temporary folitude^ on the other hand, is 
itfelf agfCiabte. This caay^ perhaps prove 
that we are creatures defigned for con4. 
tcin|siatio& as ikeSb ik aSiibnr^ ^»9^ (oil- 
tude as wiffl as foccety Has its pleaTorcs > 
as frcon tke fbnbef oblbrvation we may 
difeersif l^at an ehtkct life gf fdttude 
cMttadiifId the purpefd^ of 6ar beiiig, 
iifite death itfitf is fiarcelj' ah idedt of 



S E C T, XII. 

SYltlPAtHY, tUtTAftdK and 

AMBITION. 

UHI>ER tifis' aeftdtflinafiofi of io* 

cJrt^ kind, ani bfintef* 6irt into a varkit/ 
of fotriis igfe^aMe t& tfratf variety 6f ^rid^ 
thti^ art to fcn^c iA th« g«at ^hdiA of 
i&t'fety, Th* Ihfte ptifitipd mm ih tlife 

F 3 SEC X» 
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SECT. XIII. • 

J.I 

S Y IVi P A THY; ' 

IT . is by the firft of tlicfe pafSoTO that 
we enter into the concerns of others i 
that we are moved as they, are moved, 
and are never fuf&ced.to be. indi^ercnt 
fpeSators of aUnoft any thing which men 
can do or fufFcr.. .Fx)r fympathy . niuft be 
confidered as a fort of fubftitution» by 
which we are put into the place of ano- 
ther man, and ^ afifedled in .many re- 
fpedts as he is affefted : fo that this paf-^ 
fion may cither partake of the nature ^ ' 
thofe which regard* felf-prcferVation, and 
turning upon pain may be a fource of - 
the fu blimey or it niaytunj upon, ideas 
oifpleafurci and then whatever has be^ n 
faid of the fecial afFciSlions, whcthej they 
regard fociety in geperal, pr , only fome 
particular mo^es of it, may be applicable . 
h^re* It i$ by this principle chiefly that 
, . . ■ poetry, 
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poetry I painting, and other afiedting arts^r 
tcansfufe their paiEons from one br^afl:^ 
to another^ and are often capable of 
grafting a delight on wretchednefs, ipi^ 
iery, and death itielf. It is a common 
obiervation, that obje£ts which in the 
reality would (hock, are in tragical, and 
fuch J ike reprefentations, the fource of v 
Very hieh ipecies of pleafure. 'f'his taken 
as a fa£):, has been the caufe of much 
reafoning* The iatisfa^on has been* 
commonly attributed, firft, to the com- 
fort we receive in confidering that fo 
melancholy a ftory is no more than a fic-^ 
taon ; and neiEt^ .to . the contemplation of 
our own. freedom from the evils which we^ 
fee reprcjfented^ I am afraid it is a prac*. 
tice much too common io enc^uiries of 
this nature, to attribute the caufe of feel-^^ 
ings which merely anfe from the .mecha«y 
nical Arudti^e of our bodies, or from thei 
nfitural franie and conflitution of our 
minds, to certain conclufions of the rea-. 
/f»ping Acuity 9a the pbjedts prefent^ tq 

F 4 usi 



The cTtttt^ of STM^ATHf lA the 

iifianiM$<-i ve moil pfiv^eiuflf fsm&.i!» 

deglle of diligltf^ tiid t^at fid ^HlR dtfe» 
others \ for l^t the i1^»£tk)i^ be iirftit It 

it in(!tice& ii^ fid il^pti6d(:h <%etti, if if 
makes 08 ^i^ «^ thiittt',- Iti thi# 4*i# 

i jxleafure 



|4e!!afar'« b^fihne fyttitk tifnihtt (h e(M-< 
atXt^^^ c^^^ 6f mi kiM, Dif m 

rOmMtie^ at pdetA^t whibte the in6ide!lUd 

{Khte, fldf <he grattrdeur o^ nd &iti^, i<^ 
Ai[^MMyii:Slt& in ih6 ttii^iitg, ii tftd 
1^ df. thiii ibfe «r MStdoldtt, ^d the 

OtM- ttei^M, m cOtk df this* ftiftd^ H ^etf 

It^eMfy* ft^J^hidiidtf, tf tht! {uffetii' be 

ii)iM tfJSet^Mhf pci^ v«1V6 &rib& an<^r dil 
tihWbrfhy fbtitaid, Sci|n6 :iiid C^ UH 
IkHB Vkhidtis di^aUiatdflT^i {mt m tk€ 

df i^ ohef, ttftd the 1-uhi di xbe ^t&jn 

ibhriid ttitnUplb MM hrA.titttt\x^ttsA ptdC-i 
^tiiy df ^«! bihtr i fir terfdr 2^ k pift-' 

it 
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it xloes .not prefs jtoo clofe ; and pityis a^ 
paflioB accompanied with pleafurc, be^ ^ 
cau£b it ariics, from love and focial a&c*, 
tion* Whenever we are formed by na-^, 
ture to any zQxvt purpofe,, the pafljon, 
which violates us to it, is attended vfith 
delight^ or a pleafure of fomc kind^ .let 
the fubJc(3L-matter be what it ,wUL^ and 
as our Creator has defigned we (hould. be, 
ipited by the bond of fyrnpathy, be has , 
ilrengtbened thftt bond by a prc^rtion- , 
ftble delight; and. there mpft. where our. 
i|rmpathy is mpft wanted, m the diftrefles 
of others. If thif paffion was fimply pain- > 
ful^ we would (bun with the grcateft care 
all perfons and places that could pxcite fuch: 
a pafiion ; as fome, who are fo far gpne in 
ipdolence as not to endure a^ydrong im^, 
prcilion, adually do. fiut the, caie is^ 
widely different with the greater part. of 
mankind ; there is no fpe^cjc we. fo 
eagerly purfue, as. that of ibme un€om«»« 
ipon and grievous calamity s io thiit 

whether 
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Aether the misfortune is before our eye^ 
or whether they are turned back to it in 
hiftory^ it always touches withdcl^ht* 
This is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended with no fmall uneaiineis* The 
delight we have in fuch things, hinders 
us from (hunoing fcenes of mifery ; and 
the pain We feel, prompts us to relieve 
ourfelves in relieving thofe who fufier; 
and all this antecedent to any reafbiung, . 
by an inftinjQ: that ^works us to ib own * 
purpc^s without our concurrence*. .. 

s E c T. XV. : '.,: 

Of the effcas of TR AG E D Y. 

« 

IT is thus in real calamities. In imi- 
tated diftrefles the only difference is 
the pleafure refulting from the efFedls of 
imitation ; for it is never fo perfeA, but 
we can perceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are fomewhat pleafed with| 

it* And indeed in fome cafes we derive' 

•■ ' ' ■ . 

as 
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a« iflircfi dr mtH ple^cfh^ (em fkit fSAt^ 
thin fboii tfie fBh^ }£feK Bflf idfei! I 
ialagttx ^6 fi^ B6 nltf^h tniilhkm iiF 
\i^6 ittrllttte irtf <f6ftfidbnlHe ^t 6f «aif 
fatisfaahift iii t^i^y fd tb« c^lriM^^lkfti 
th4t ftagedyii^adifd^t, ind ftfl re]^el(Edtti<* > 

ptbacHfes tBd it^Offy; and Ihe -fufliwr {« ' 
rectiOVis ti» fronti all fd^ <Sf fi^iOHi &o 

moj^ ^&k&, ie li^ p^mSfi dw B« its- 

]«^(^ df ^hM MiM it wlU/ ie iltfver i^ 
proaches Id HHmtL H #e|tttftfi»^ Chdofi; a 
day on which to reprefent the moft Tub- 
lime and afibOSng. tn^edfr we havie ; 
appoint the mod favourite adors; fpare 
no tdCt tipdfi t^e f^n6» Md deco>a- 
tions ; unite the greateft efibrts of poetry» 
paihtliig, and inufic ; and when ybU hivt 
eblle^ted your aiiaiehce, jiilt af u6 iho> 
ment when their minds are 6t^ t^idh 
cxpcdktion, let it be reported tnii & ftdte 
cnsninal of High rank is ori the pfliiii bt - 
being executed in tbe ad|j[oibiilg Square;' 

in a moment tbe emp^neli of tfie tliea* 

*' . * 

trc 
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vdvitWiB VPtt^ ,^,fl& <^Sfig§ fih9P^l9. 4<^ 

^^w? l)/ffj9i <;9^f ept. iM^vqr. jta ^c . ^ 

ii^9ft »% ^. ^^*y -l .NW", iSiik 4/i^« fP 
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real dr fidhious £ftre^s^ our tmmiioit]^ 
from them which produces our delight j 
in my own niind I can diftbver- nothing 
like it. P apprehend that this miftake ii 
owing to a fortoJF ibphifm, by > which -We 

« 

are frec^uently impcifed upon;, it arife9 
from our not diftiriguiihing'betwciin what 
is indeed a necefiary condition to our do^ 
irig or fuffcring any thing in getteral^ ~ and 
what is the caM/e olfcinc pai^kt]^r- aft, 
If^ man kills knt- with a fwordi' it is a 
heceflary conditkHV t6 this that^ ^e (hould 

bave been both <)f.us alive before the fa<S i 

• ■ * - . » 

iand yet it would • be abfurd ' to fey, that 
cur being both living creatures was the 
caufe of his crime and of my death. So 
it is certain, that it is abfolutely neceflary 
tny life (hould be out of any imminent 
iiazard, before I can tak? a delight in the 
iufFerings of others^ real or imaginary, or 
indeed in any thing clfe from any caufe 
'whatfberer. But then it is a ibphifm to 
argue from thence, that this immunity is 
the caufe bf my delight either ' on the^ 

or 



* ■. 
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in: on any occfafion«: No one. can diftuv'^ 
gUilh ^h a\caufe q£ htishOion: in- hit 
own mind> I believe ; naf , mhcn^ wts ^ hot 
fttiFer^^iaijp vevy: aciniel ptaid^ nor ari ex^ 
pofed to any immifl^nt ^danger x>f our 
iives, we cah feel' for others, wl^lft 1v« 
iu§er ourfdve^ ; and often tben^ moft 
^h<^n we ue £>ftened by afRidiori i we 
'fee with pky even diftrelies which w^ 
^ould acdept iii the place of etirowju .': 
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I M r T A T I O N. ' 

TH £ fecond pailion belonging t^ 
ibcicty » is ioiitation, or if yoti 
will, a dcfire Of imitating, and confc- 
quently a pleafure in ir. This pailioh 
arifes frbn^ much the fame caufe with 
Sympathy. For as fympathy makes us 
take a concern in whatever men feel, ib 
"this affeidtion prompts us to copy what*- 
-ever they do f and confequently we have 

a plea- 
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iMloaga to iaitnlloa men^ *s it i* tu^ 

Ugfaeultyi but ibkty. fi^fim e^ntlttnii 
«finftitiilifi!ii» mrlakh PfiMiid^iMp hgfi fmftr 
•A iitdiicii a.BMiijvr;ai tftipfl §i^r j^r 
fine or ibdighe, accbrdtng |», Atiiifit^gi gi 
riw ^Ii^^ in iH^aterer tftguds J^ fm^r 
fioicis of -our bein^ 1% . is. <^ tfi&i^t^P 
far jDOce;thak bf^ fqrecspt . ^bil WtlMW 
every fhing ; and what we learn thus, we 
acquire not pnly ViP^S ^^edually, but 
more pleafantly. This fdrms our man- 
ners, 9)^r Mpirvoofi* qjir }jv^. It is one 
of the ilrongeft links of fociety j it is a 
^f>egiej» o£ foutttt^. j^ni^ji^pe^ Yf^ich ai) 
jBtn yiejl^ t© f»il^ f tb^r, H^jfe^ut 9C)n- 

^WR* 19. thflfB^y*^* %5d ^t^gh is .^^ 

jteimj^y fl*|teripg to sJfc .Pwew. ji$ ^ 

i!^!^ p»»$iqg Slid: jUa^^, Q^'efr 9gF«S»^lp 

ifi^^m mt pm mmR^^% w4. mr 9^ 

ihall 



fliall here vtinlure to lay iiown a rilk^ 
Whi^h may itifofm us with a good de- 
gree ^f C€l-t4inty vsrhcn we are to attri- 
bute the pow^r of the arts (c) imitation^ 
w to our pleafiire in the ikill ef the imt- 

■ • » * 

tat6# merely > attd When tb.fynipathy, or 
fome other caufe in conjundtion with k* 
When the objedl reprefented in poetry or 
painting .W fuch a? We could. have no de-^ 
fire of feeing in the reality, then I may be 
fure that its power in poetry or painting 
is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to np icauie ©per^ting in the thing itf^lf* 

. Soil i$ with naoft of the pieces which the 
paiDt^s call ftin-life* In thefe a cettagp^ 
A dunghill^ the mean^ft a^^d moft ordi- 
nary uteniilg of the kitchen,, ure capable of 

. giving us pleaftrre. But when the 6bje€t 
of the pjunting or poem is fuch as v[e 

:.jfti6uld run to fee if real, ht it affeiS ^s 

' tvith what odd fert of foofi^ it will, we 
rfeay rely upon it, that the piQwer of the 
poem or piiSture is more owiilg to the na^ 
tare of the thing iffclf thafa tf> the roefe 

G cffea: 
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efiTefl of imitation, or to a confideratlon 
of the Ikill of the imitator, howcyer excel- 
lent. Ariflotle has fpoken fo much and 
fo folidly upon the fofce of imitation in 

. his poetiqs, that it makes any further dif* 
courfe upon this fubjefl: the lefs ijccef- 

. faiy. 

SECT. XVII. 
A M B IT ION. 

A LTHOUGH imitation is one of 
•^^ the great inftruments ufed by Pro- 
vidence in bringing our nature tosvards 
its perfection, yet if men gave themfelves 
up to imitation entirely, and each foUow- 

^ ed the other, a^pd fo on in an eternal circle, 
it is eafy to fee that there never could be 
any improyement amongft them. Men 
mull remain as brutes do, the fame at the 
end that they are at this day, and thiat 
they were in the beginning of the world. 

' To prevent this, God has planted in man 

a fenfe 



J 
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t ien(e of aixibition, aiid a fati&fadloA 
iriiiilg from the contei!lf$latldil df his.ex« 
tellihg his fdldw^ ki fcmi^thing deemed 
valuable amohgft theili. It is this paf^ 
fion-that drives men to &11 the ways vte 
fee in uf(i of fighalizihg themfelves^ and 
that tehdfe to make \*hattfver excites* in i 
man the idea 0^ this diftindion fo very 
pleafant. It has been fo ftrong a« td 
make very miferable iiien take comfort^ 
that they were fupremc! in mifery; and 
certain it is, that where we cannot dif- 
tinguiffi ourfelves by fomething tfxceU 
lent, we begirt to take a complacency in 
fome fingular infirmities, follies, or de-^ 
fedts of one kind or other. It is on this 
principle that flattery is fo prevalent ; for 
flattery is no more than what raifes in a 
.man's mind an- idea of a preference whi^h 
,he has not. Now, whatever, either on 
good or upon bad grounds^ tends to raife 
a man in his own dpinion, produces 
a fort of fwelling .and triumph, that 
'is extremely grateful to the human mind ; 

G 2 and 
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«nd tbi? fwelUng is never inpre per-geivedjt 
nor QpfT9i^^ with more fbrce^ tH^n when 
without danger we 4rQ c:onv:e?(arit with 
tcrriblq objfdfe^ the mind always claiito^ 
iftg tp itself forpe part pf the dignity and 
iropojrtfmce of the things which kt cQn7 
fceiBpUtes. Hence proceeds what Iion-^ 
ginus has obferved of that glorying wd 
i^^ of inward greatqef^j that al\yays fills 
th^ reader of fuch paiiages in poet^ aa4 
pfatprs as are fublinie } it is what every 
i^an muft hav« fditl^i hinjfelf i}pca fuch 



SECT. xvm. 

The RECAPITULATION. 

¥ 

^TpO draw the whole of what has been 
faid into a few diftind: points ; 
The paffions which belong to felf-prefer*- 
vation, turn on jpain and danger; they 
are fimply painful when their caufes im- 
mediately afFedl US; they are delightful 

when 
I 
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when we hav6 an idtk o( pain Md 4^Eii^ 
ger, without beiiig a^ually iri filch ck- 
ctmiftances ; this ddight I have riot c^ 
led plcafure, becaufe it tUrrls on plin, and 
becairfe it i$ different enough /rpm-jmy 
idea of pofitive pfeafure. Whatever ex- • 
cites this delight, 1 call fubUme. Ther: 
paeons belonging to felf^prefervation arc. 
tjbe ftrongeft of all the paflions. 

The iecond head to which the paifionS^ 
are referred witix relation to their findb' 
caufe, is fociety. There are two forts^ 
of focieties. the firft is, the fociety of 
fcx. The paffion belonging to this isi 
called love, and it contains a mixture o£ 
kifi; its objeft is the beauty of women* 
The other is the great fociety with maa 
and all other animals. The paffion fub- 
fervient to this is called likewife love, bnt 
it has no mixture of lufl:, and its objedb 
i& beauty ; which is a name I fliali apply 
to aU fuch qualities in things as induce 
iii us a fenfe of affection and tendernefs, or 
i^m^ other paffion the moft nearly refenv* 

G 3 blirig 
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bling thcfc. The pafRon of lov'e has iu . 
rife; in pofitive pleafure; it. is, like al) 
things which grow out of pleafure, ca- 
pable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneafinefs, that is, when an idea of its 
objedl is excited in the mind with a:n idea . 
at the fame time of haying irretrievably 
loft it. This mixed fenfe of pleafure 
I have not called fain, becaufe it turns 
upon a(^ual pleafure, and becaufe it is^ 
both in its caufe and in moft of its efiefts, 
of a nature altogether diiferent* . 

Next to the general paffion jve have/or 
fociety, to a choice in which we are di^ 
iredled by the pleafure we have in the ob-» 
Jed, the particular paflion imder this 
head called fympathy has the greateft ex-?' 
tent. The nature of this paflion is, to put 
us in the place of another in whatever: 
circumftance he is in, and to afFeft u-s in 
9 like manner ; fo that this paflion may^ 
as the occafion requires, turn either on 
pain* or pleafure ; but with the modifica^ 
riPftS fpcutipncd in fome gafes i^ fe^, ji» 

As 
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As to imitation and preference, nothing 
more need be faid. 

SECT. XIX. 



I 



The CONCLUSION, 

Believe that an attempt to range and 
methodize fome of our moft leading 
paffions, would be a good preparative to 
fuch an enquiry as we are going to make 
in the enfuing difcourfe. .The paffions 1 
have mentioned arc almofl: the only ones 
which it can be neceflary to confider in 
our prefent defign ; though the variety 
of the paiaions is great, and worthy in 
every branch of that variety of an atten- 
tive inveftigation. The more accurately 
we fearch into the human mind, the 
ftronger traces we every where find of 
his wifdom who made it. If a difcourfe 
on the ufe of the parts of the body may 
be confidered as an hymn to the Creator ; 
the ufe of the paffions, which are the 
organs of the mind, canncft be barren 

G 4 o£ 
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of praife to., hia)» nor unprodu^ve ta 
ourfelves of that noble and uncommon 
union of fcience and admiration » which 
a contemplation of the works of infinite 
wifdom alone can afford to a rational 
mind ; whilft, referring to him whatever 
we find of right or good or fair in our- 
selves, difcovering his ftrength and wif^ 
dom even in our own weaknefs and im- 
perfeftion, honouring them where we 
difcover thenx clearly, and adoring their 
profundity where we are loft in our fearch, 
we may be inquifitive without imperti- 
nence, and elevated without pride; we 
may be admitted, if I may dare to fay fo, 
into the counfels of the Almighty by a 
confideration of his works* The pkva- 
tion of the mind ought to be the princi- 
pal end of all our ftudies, which if they 
do not in feme, meafure effeft, they are 
of very little fervice to us. But, befideS 
this great purpofe, a confideration of the 
rationale pf our paffions feems to me very 
ncceijary for 9II who. would affea: them 

upon 
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upon folid and fure principles^ It i» 
not enough to know them in generalt 
to a£fe£t them after ^ delicate manner^ 
or to judge properly pf any work deNi. 
iigned to afied them^ we ihould knon^ 
the exa£i: boundaries of their feveral' 
jurifdidions ; we ihould purfue them, 
through all their variety of operationsn 
and pierce into the inmbft, and what 
might appear inaccef&bla parta of ouc 
nature, 

^ci latet arcmfd mn enarraiHi fiiri% 

Without an thiait is poflible for a man, 
after a confufed maimer, fometimes to 
£itisfy his own mind of the truth of 
his work; but he can never have a 
certain determinate rule to go by, nor 
can he ever make his ptopofitions fuf* 
ficiently clear to others. Poets^ and 
orators, and painters, and thofe who 
cultivate other branches of the liberal 
arts, have without this critical know- 
ledge 



/ 
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ledge fuccccded well in their fcveral 
provinces, and will facceed; as among 
artificers there are many machines made 
txA even invented without any exaft 
knowledge of . the principles they arc 
governed by. It is, I own, not un- 
common to be wrong in theory and 
right irj pra6lice ; and we are happy 
that it is fo. Men often aft right 
from, their feelings, who afterwards 
reaibn but ill on them from prin-' 
ciple ; but as it is impoflible to avoid 
an attempt at fuch reaiR>ning, and equal- 
ly impoflible to prevent its having Ibmc 
influence on our praAice, furely it \k 
worth taking fome pains to have it 
juft, and founded on the bafis of fure 
experience. We might exjpeft that the 
artifts themfelves would have "been our 
furefl: guides ; but the artifts have been 
too much occiupied in the pfaiftice : the 
philofophers have done little \ and what 
they have done, was moftly with a 
view to their own fchcmes and fyftcpis : 

and 
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and as for thofe^ called critics^ ^^y. 
have generally fought the rule of the 
arts in, the wrong place; they fought 
it among poenis, pidures, engravings^ 
ftatues> and buildings. But art can 
never give the rules, that make an art. 
This is,. I believe, the reafon why ar- 
tifts in general, and poets principally^ 
have been confined in fo narrow a 
circle; they have been rather imita^* 
tprs of one another than of nature ; and 
this with fo faithful an uniformity, and 
to fo remote an antiquity, that it is 
bard to fay who gave the firft model. 
Critics follow them, and therefore can 
do little as guides* I can Judge but 
poorly of any thing, whilft I meafurc 
it by no pther ftandard than itfelf. 
The true ftandard of the arts is in 
every man's power; and an eafy ob- 
fervation, pf the moft common, fome-? 
times of the meaneft things in nature, 
will give the trueft lights, where the 
gT?^teft fagacity and induftry that flights 

fuch 
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foeh ohCar9fAion, mud lestve trs m 
dark, or, what i^ worfe, aihufe and mif- 
lead trs by falfe Kglite« Th an enqutry 
it is ahnoft every thing to trc once in a 
ri^ road. I am iatisfied X Ravo done 
but little by thcfe obfertations confider- 
cd in themfdres j and I nearer fliould 
have taken die pains to digeft thent, 
much lefi fhoirfd I hate evcf rentored 
to pnblifli them, if I was^ not convincecF 
that notfcing tends more to the corrupt 
ifkm of feience than to foffet it to ftag- 
nate. Thefe waters muft be troubled 
before they can exert their virtues. A 
man who works beyond the furface o^ 
Aings,^ though he may be wrong himfelf, 
yet he clears the way for others, and 
may chance to make even his errors fub-' 
Ifervient to the caufe of truth. In the 
fdik>wing parts I fliall enquire what 
things they are that caufe in us the af- 
fedKons of the fublime and beautiful, as 
in this I have confidercd the affedtions 
themfehres. I only defire one favour, 

that 
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that no part of this dtfcourfe may be 
judged of by itfelf and independently of 
the reft; for I am fenfible I have not 
difpofed my materials to abide the teft 
of a captious controveriy^ but of a fbber 
and even forgiving examination ; that 
they are not armed at all points for 
battle^ but • drefled to vifit thofe who are 
willing to give a peaceful entrance to 
truth. 



The End of the Krft Part; 
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Sublime and B^autii^uu 



P A R T II. 

s E c T. I. 

« 

Of the paffion caufed by the SUBLIME. 

'T^HE paffion caufed by the great 
and fublimc in nature, when thoic 
caufes operate moft powerfully, is afto- 
nifhment ; and aflonifhment is that ilate 
of the foul, in which all its motions are 
fufpended, with fome degree pf horror *. 
In this cafe the mind is fo entirely filled^ 

♦ Pajt I. fe<a. 3, 4, 7. 

with 
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with its ohjedy that it cannot entertain 
any other, 2u>r by confequence reafon on 
that ohjcft which cmpio)rs * it. Hence 
orifes the great power of the fublime, 
that, far from being produced by them, 
it ^(idpates our reafonings, and hurries 
us on by an irrefiftible force. Aftonifh- 
ment, as I have faid, is the effeft of the 
, fiiy ipie in its highfcft fcgf « j thU infe- 
rior efFefts are admiration, reverence, 
and re^eft* 

S E <: t. IL 

« 

TERROR. 

'Vr O paifioi> fo effci^ally robs th$; 
mind of all ite powers of afting 

and rcafoning as fear. ^ Fpr^r being an 
. appreheniioa of pain or deaths it operates 

in^ a manner that relembles a6:a^l pain^ 
. Whfttevef therefore- is tttriblp, with re- 
: gard to fight, is fublimd too^ wheth&r 

* Part IV. fca. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

this 
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this caufe of terror, be endued with great- 
ncfs of dimenfions or not ; for it fs im-* 
poffiblc tb look on any thing as trifling, 

' or contemptible, that may be dangerous^ 
There are many anjn^als, who though 
far from being large, are yet capable of 
raifing^ide^s of the fqblime, . becaufe tbey 
arc confi4cr?d as objcds of terror \ as 
ierpents and poifonous animals of almpd 
all kinds. And to things of gre^t di- 
menfions, if we annex an adventitious 
idea of terror* they become without couj- 
parifon greater. . A level plain of a vaft 
extent on land, is certainly no mean 
idea ; the profpeft of ^uch a plain may 

> be as extenfive as a profpeijt of the ogean ; 
but can it ever.filii the mind with' any 
thing fo great as the ocean itfelf ? .This 
is owing to fcvcral caufes ; but i^ is owing 
to none mpre than thisj that this ocean ia 
an objeft of no fmall terror. Indeed ter* 
for is in air cafes whatfoevcr,* cither mpro 
openly or latently, the ruling principlQ 
of the fublime* Several languages bear 

H a ftron^ 
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a flrdhg tefltimptiy to the affinity of the^ 
ideasc They freq^iemly ofe the &mc 
wbrii^ la iighify indifltrejitly the. modes 

•.' ^ K ■*• ♦ .^- ••>-. ..I »^ 4V. 

^ aftohifkmeEt or adm^-ation and tiidk 
of terror. e-e/txCos is m GVeek^ cither fesar 
or wonder > ^**vog » lerrwle or refpeft- 
able >' tfi/f*> torcvcrenec or to fear. Fe- 
weor luljsXm, is wMt «ir/f« is in Greek. 
^Ifie komatts ulcd the ytthfiupe^, a tchn 
whicW ftfongW marks the flate of 2Si afto^ 
aifhed mind, to exprefs the e£^ either 
dF fimplc fear^ or of ifto»fihment j the 
. ^0x6^ i^tonitus i^ik^^ b equally 

expreflive <^ tlfie alfiance of thefe tdeas > 
^tnd ^o ixoC the Prench itoi^iinenff^m^^ 
l^clSiU^iltiaJloniJbm^ zind' amazement,, 
point out as clearly the kindred emotions 

which attend fear and woiKier ? 7hev 

'>''","' » * ■ • 

WKo liave a more general knowledge of 
languages y could protluce, X make no^ 
d6ub1t,ihany other and equally ifeikihg 

ex^ 
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Tf'O make any thing very terrible^ 
. bbSfcurity * fcejns in;general to be 
ii^cfliiiy. When \^c ^know the full cx- 
tei>t of gny ^dange/, w^jeij we can accuf^ 
ton\ ouf eyes , Ito it, a great de>J of fh^ 
appfehenfipa ^ajpifhes, Efery ope ;wifl 
te 'fcnfib^e .of this, wl^o cbnfiders |iow 
j[^;eat]^.;i|ght a4!3s to o.ur dr^ad, in ^11 
cal^s of daQ^r, arid l;iow nvuch the np** 
tipns of jghpfts and gohlioSi^ of wblcjx 
jdonc can fo^ni ,cjear jdeas, ^ffe^^, mjn^s 
which give iprcdxt tq th^ popular . t^es 
coipcernrngj £\xtli^ forts, of ^ bbin|;s. T^hofe 
dpfpotic Epverpment^ ^^iph are. founded 
.,on the pa;flipn8 of men, gnd prinfipaHy 
upon the paflion of feir, keep their chief 
as much as may be from the public eye« 
The^^blic^ka^ been the fame in many 
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cafes of religiosi. Almoft all the heathen 
te'mples were dark. EVen in the harba- 
reus temples of the Americans at thi» 
Ady, diey keep their idol m a dark part 
of the hut. which is confecrated to .hi; 
worfhip. For this purpofe too the druids 
performed all their ceremonies in the 
bpfom of the darkeft woods^ and in. the 
ihadc of the oldeft and moft fpreading 
oaks^ No perfbn feems better to hav« 
underilood the fecret of heightening/ or 
of fetting terrible things^ if I niay ufe 
the expreffion, in their ftrbngeft light, by 
the force of a judicious^ obfcurity, than 
Milton. His deicription of death in tht 
focond book is admirably ftudled i it |^ 
aftonifliing with wnat a gloomy pomp, 
with what a (ignificant and expreflive 
uncertainty of ftrokes and colouring, he 
. has finiihed the portrait of the king of 
terrors : 



w>* 



Ifp)ape It might be talV d that fiape had none 
DiftihguiJbabUy In member^ jtint^ or limb % 



Or 
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Orftthftajui might^ixaWd tbatJbadowfemCd^ 
F^r eachfeenCd tither \ black hejiood^ night ; "* 
Ft if a as ten fur m ; ttrrihk as hill ; 
jUndflmk a deadly dart* Whatfitvid bis head ; 
Tbt r^enefs of a kingly cromns bad on. 

In this dcfcrlption all is dark^ uncertain^ 
confufed, terrible^ and fubliine to the 
laft degree 



S E C T/ IV. 

a • 

• W 

Of the difFerence between CLEARNESS 
and OBSCURITY with regard to 
the paflion$« 

IT is one thing to make an idea clear,L 
and . another to make it aiFe<^ing ta 
ther imagination. If I make a drawing 
of a palace, or a temple, or a landfcapej^ 
I prefent a very clear idea of thofe ob- 
jefts i but then (allowing for the eiFed of 
imitation, which is fomething) my pic«» 
ture can at moft affed: only as the palace^ 

H 3 temple. 



temple, 6t iahdfcipc, V^btild !ik*te ilfetfefd 
In the reality^ 6q ^c otKer liand» t£e 
moil lively ^ rpifked v«rbal defeription 
I can giv6t rStieS sr f^ery obfcure antf iS^ 
perfedl ^^^ of fuch objeds i but then it 
fs ill my poXver to rdifc a iirongtf i?*i>- 
fioii by the dercriplioo thad J cbUM dd 
by^ the befl; painting. This )£xp6fitatt 
conflantly evinces* The proper manner, 
of conveying; ^e i^ffe^ims of the mind 
irom one to another^ is by words ; there 
a great inftti&ciency in all other inc^ 
^c4b of coinniirnvqation^ tsA fo far is a 
clearnefs of imagery from being abfolute- 
ly neceflary to an influence upon tlie paf*^ 
jScmSt thit they niay be xoniiderablj 6^ 
yrdted li^bh^ without prefenting any ima]^ 
«t alU by ' ccriaiB ibuitds adiapted to thift 
prrpbfe ) of whic& wc have a fifficteftt 
proof m the acMowlddged and po^i^lbf 
tS6B(k ef inftrtiinehtal fjiu0c» Iii r^tl}p» 
ly^ a greit clearnefi htV^ but Httle to* 

irarlis 9^e^in{ tiae p^itms, «? it is in 
c' ^ fome 
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fome (brt an ^emy to all enthufiafins 
wn^ocMBr. 



The fame fuhjoft contiimecL 

TfHERE arc two vcv&s in Horace'^ 
, art of poetry thdt fcem |o contra- 
6iQ: this opinion, for which reai(bn I ihsdl 
take a lit^e ngt^ore |>aws in xdearing it upu 
The verfes are. 



X k 



3<fa»« /eritert fiitff ditt^pfr ««m« 

On this the Abb^ da Bos fbands a criti- 
cifiD, wfierein he gn^ee painting the pre«- 
fcrence to poetry, m itl^ article of inov« 
^ng the paffions ^ principally on accpuiMC 
of the fireauter icUamep of the idea« 
it teprefeirts; I Jbdieve this cxocUent 
judge was led ifito this miitake (if It 
he ii n^ifta^e) by bis fyftem. to Which 
^e found it more coxiformable than I 

H 4 imagine 
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imagine It ' will be found by experience* 
I know feveral who admire &nd love 
paintings and yet who regard the objeds 
of their admifation in that art with 
coolnefs enough in comparifon of that 
warnith with which they are animated 
by afFeflting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. 
Among the common fort of people^ I 
never could perceive that painting had 
much influence on their paflions. It is 
true, that the beft forts of paintmg, as 
Well as the beft forts of poetry> are not 
much underftood in that fphere. But it 
is moft certain, that their paflions are 
very ftrongly roufed by a fanatic preacher, 
or by the ballads of Chevy-chafe^ or the 
children in tb? wood, aud by other little 
popular poei}>s and tales that are current 
In that rank of life* I do not know of 
$ny paintings, bad or good, that pro^ 
^uce the fame effedl. So that poetry, 
with alj its pbfcurity, has a .inore ^enc^ 
ral, a3 \5rell as a more powerful jdominioji 
pygr jhe paflions thap the other art. 

And 
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And I think there ore reafons in nature^ 
vrhy the obfcure idea, when properly 
conveyed, (hould be more afiedting than 
the clear. It is our ignorance of things 
that caufes all our admiration, and chiefly 
excites our pailions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance makes the moll ftriking cauies 
a£Fed but little. It is thus .with, the 
vulgar ; . and all hien are as the vulgar in 
what they do not underfland. The ideas 
of eternity, and infinity, are among the 
mod: affecting we have ; and perhaps 
there is nothing of which we really utt-». 
derfland fo little, as. of infinity, and eter* 
nity. We do not any where meet a more 
fublime defcription than this juftly cele- 
brated one of Milton, wherein he gives 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity {q 
fuitable to the fubjed): : 

Hi above the reji 
In fiape and geftun proudly iminent 

Sto^d like a tower \ bh form bad yet not loft 

* 

M ber original brightntft, ntt'^uar'd 

Left 
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^iji than archangel ruin^dj and tb* i^eji 
Of glory obfcur^d : as whm tbefuti nftv ris*n 
Loois through the horizontal m(/^air, 
^hom of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
/n dim ecliffe difaJirous''tt4filightfi)^ 
On half the nations j and with fear of change 
ferflexei m^navchu 

Here is a very noble pidure ; and in 
t^faat does this poetical pidure confift ? 
la images of a tower, an archangely the 
fun rifing through mifts, or in an ecHpfe, 
the ruin of monarchsy and the revolu- 
tions of kingdoms. Hie mind is hurried 
out of itfelf, by a crowd of great and cOn- 
fufed images ; which affi^ft becanfe they 
are crowded wd confufed. For f^pa-^ 
rate them, and you loie much of the 
greatnefs ; and join them» and you infal«^ 
libly lofe the cleamcfs. The images 
raifed by poetry are always of this obfcure 
kind ; though in general the cfFeds of 
poetry are by no means to be attributed 
to the images It raiies^ which point we 

Aall 
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(ImU dswuae spore at large hereaftev ^^ 
Bttt |feintinf> when we have allowed for 
iUft i^jeafure of imitation^ can only zSkCk 
&aa!^y by the images it preieots ; and. 
weftk in patofing^ a judicious obfciidty in 
foxtie things contributes to the effeS: of 
the ^^i£bax^ ; becanie the images in paint- 
ing ve exa^ly finnki; to thoTc in nii« 
ture; and in nature ^ark^ confuied^ lUK 
certain images have a greater power on 
die fancy to form the girander pafHons^ 
^an thofehave which are more clear and 
determiliikte^ But where and when this 
db&rratiOii tkiay be applied to pradlice^ 
and bow i&f it iQiall be extended^ will be 
Vetter deduced from the nature of the 
iullfb£):» «nd from the^occaiiont than from 
any Tulies ih&t can be given. 

lorn IbnfiUe that this idea ha9 met with 
•ppofitdon^ and is likely ftill to be rejeded 
by fevoral^ . But kt it be coniidered» that 
ka^ly^atty thmg am ^joikx the nwid with 
its gmatnds, which does not make fomc 
ton <>f approach towards Infinity ; which 

nothing 
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nothing can do whilft wc ' arc able to > 
perceive its bounds; but to fee an objed: 
diftindtly, and to perceive its bounds, ; 
is one and the fame thing. A clear- 
idea is therefore another nahie for a 
little idea. There is a paiTage in the 
book of Job amazingly fublime, and thiJ . 
fublimity is principally due to the terri- 
ble uncertainty of the thing defcribed : Im 
thoughts from the vijions of the night^^ 
when deep Jleep fnlkth ttpon men^ fear 
came upon me and tremblmg^ which made" 
all my bones to Jhakt. Then afpirit paf> 
fed before my face. The hair of my fkjh 
flood up i It flood fiilly but I cduld not 
diicem the forni thereof; an image was 
before mine eyes ; there was fknce ; kind 
J heard a voice ^ — Shall mortal man bf 
more juf than Godf We arc fir ft pre- 
pared with the utmoft fblemnity for the 
vifion ; we are firft terrified, before we 
Are let eveii into the obfcure caufc of our 
emotion ': but whenr this grand caufe of 
terror makes its appearance^ what i« it ? 
is it not wrapt up hi the (hades of its own 

incom- 
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incomprehenfible darfen^fs^ ' more-ftwefuU 
moceiftriking,) motQ :itTiihh% tYm{ th^ 
livclieft dciferiptiw, .tbin; the clfafci^^. 
painting, could poffibly , reprcfent it ? 
When paintfrS hqre ^tittcmptcd^to give 
us clear reprefentations of thefe very 
fanciful and terrible id^as, they have, I 
tbink> alnioft always failed.; infoimicbjthat 
r have" been ata. lofs, in all the pidtures'I 
Have fe€;a of hell, whe^er the painter 
did not intend fomething .ludicrous. Scr 
vcral painters have handled a fubje^S^j 
this kind VitH a* view of aflefliblihg as 
many horrid phantoms, as thcijr imagma- 
tions could fuggeft ; but all the dejSgnS;! 
have chanced to meet of the' temptations 
of St^^nthony, were rather a fort of odd 
wild gfoterques, than any thing capable 
e£ producing a {erious paffibii. In aU 
thefe iiibjedb poetry is very happy. Ife 
apparitions, its chimeras ^ its harpies', its 
allegorical figures, 9 re grand and affe^- 
ing;, and though . Vjrgirs Fame,; and 
'Homer's Difcord^ are obfcure, they arq 

magni- 



pftJbtiiig^wduld tte ckar eDWi^h, but :I 

tt»i*'1ktty Biighti|«iboafe'n4tc«il6tis« 
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e^ ^"SflD.E^ tji^fe things which i&- 
. reWy '{{xggelX Hie icjca of danger^ 
khd ihofe which produce a fimllar tSdSt 
jTrom 'a .mechanical caufe^ ,1 know of no* 
thingfublime,. which is not Tqme ,modi- 
li'catidh of power. And this/branch rifcf 
as ihituraDy as the other two . branches, 
Yfbpi terror, the common "ftock gf every 
thing that isTubJTme. The idea oi^powipr, 
^t/firft view. Teems of the cljirs of fhc& 
Iridiffereint ones, which thzy c^uaHy l^e- 
"long to pain or * to pleafure. ^Biit in .Tea- 
tity^^ the affcfl:idn arifing from the idea, 
of iaft^'power, is extremely remote from 
.that neutral chara&er. For firft, \5W 
muft remember, * that the idea *of p^a# 

♦Parti, fea. 7. 
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Ml Its lii^hdl "degrte^ ij moch hrtirigd' 
than iKe Higheftdeghie iof- ^leaRltte V'aha 
that it i)r^fervfe'» ihe 'fettre ^fupericwitjr 
through "ai!l ihe Miei'diJiite ^tiattetts. 
'From hchcd it is, that ^wftm tHc'Chattc*^ 

' ^ . ' • •■ , 

•for e(][ual Ufegfet* of 'iifSefiflg br «hj-6yl 
intfht are in "ajiy fett c'qtiiiJ, "the iilKtiOfif 
the fiifferuig m\iil -^ways 'be jA-evatent'. 
And indiiea:the viezs.6fpiiirt,-sti6 tabOVfe 
air of death, are to very 'aflTedfibg,' t^l 
whilft'we remain in the ptefew* of what- 
ever is fuppofcd to hive the.powetr of Iht^ 
flidiing eitlier, it is iuipoilitle to lie /per- 
fedly free Brbni terror. Agairi^ * wet no w 
l>y experience, that 'fbr tKe eajoy ineht of 
plcajfure, no great efibrtk of power are at 
an ncceflary J liay, we know^ that fucli 
^3brts would. go a great way towards ^le- 
ilrcying our fatisfaSibn ; for pleafure 
muft be fblen, knd not forced upon us j 
pleafure fb|lows the will ; ind therefore 
we are generally affected with it by many 
things of a force greatly inferior to our 

Qwn« But pain is always infilled by a 

* . 

power 
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power in fome way, fuperior, becauie we 
never fubmit to pain willingly. So that 
ilreogth, violence, pain,, and terror, are 
ideas that rufli in upon the mind together. 
X40ok at a ijian^ or any other animal of 
prodigious ftrength, and what is your idea 
before refledion ? Is it that this ftrength 
will be fubfervicnt to you, to your cafe, to 
your.pleafure, to your intereft in any fenfe ? , 
^o ; the emotion you feel is, left this 
enormous ftrength £hould be employed to 
the purpofes of * rapine and deftruftion. 
That power derives all its fublimitjFfiom 
the terror with which it is generally ac- 
xompanied, will appear evidently fron* 
its effcift in the very few cafes in which 
it may be poffible to ftrip a confide- 
rable degree of ftrength of its ability 
to hurt. When you do this, you , fpoil 
it of every thing fublime,an4 it immedi- 
ately becomes contemptible. An 6^ \i a 
creature of vaft ftrength ; but he is an 

innocent creature, extremely ferviceable, 

- . . . , 

* Vide Part HI. fcft. ai, . 

and 
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aii4 Aot at all dwgcrous ^ ^ for which 
reaiba the idea of an ox v$ by no meana 
grand. A hull is ftrong too : btut his 
ibength is [[of another kind^; ^Dften very 
deflrQ^^Fe/ feldom (at leaft amongilr us) 
of 9Sif, ufe in- our bufi^efe ; ^ id(^ of af 
billl is^ fherefor^ great* andk hds frequent^ 
ly a i^ftih fdbdime deicripttona> and ete-^ 
yating c€0D|)wi£>ni* Let jus look at ano« 
^er ^bt)iig aiiimal in the two dtftind 
Ij^t^ in which we may confiddt hito^ Thd 
borfefi^'llke light of an ufeful bes^, fyt £o(C 
the ploi:igh» €kc road» dae draft ^ in e^ery 
ibcial n&fiii li^tthe horfe has nothing of 
&e fublime : but is it thos that we are 
affe£b»£ with him, laio/e neck h clodtbed 
mtb thunder^ the glory ttf whofe nofifUs 
is, terrible^ ivbd fwattowetb the ground 
v)ith fiercenejs and rage^ neither betieveib 
that it is the found of the trumpet F In 
this dcfcriptibn the wfeful charaftcr of 
the horfe entirely difappears> and the ter- 
rible and fublime blaze out together^ 
WehaVe continually about us animals of 

I a llrcngth 
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a ftfength that is confiderable, but not 
pernicious. Amongft thefe we never 
look for the' fdblime ; it comes upon 
us in the gloomy foreft, and in the 
lio<vling wildernefs^ in the form of the 
lion> the tiger, ^ the panther, • or rhino- 
ceros • ' Whenever ftrength i^ only ufe- 
ful, and employed for our benefit or 
cur pleafure, then it . is never fublime ; 
for nothing can ad: agreeably to us, that 
does not ad ' in conformity to ' our will ^• 
but to afl: agreeably to our will, it muft 
be fubjedfc to u€, and therefore can never 
be the cauie of a grand and command-- 
ing conception. The defer iption of the 
wild afs, in Job^ is worked up into no 
fmall fublimity, merely by infifting on 
his freedom, and his fetting mankind at 
defiance ; otherwife the defcription of fuch 
an animal could have had nothing noble 
in it. fTAo hatb loofeld (fays he) the bands 
of the wild afs? wbofe boufe I have made 
the nvilderne/s^ and the barren land his 
dwellings. He fcornetb the multitude of 

the 
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the cityy neither regardeth be "the voice of 
the driver, ^he range of the mountains 
is bis pajiure. The magnificent defcrip^ 
tion of the unicorn and of leviathan in the 
fame book^ is full of the fame height-* 
ening circumftances. Will^ the unicorn 
be willing to ferve thee ? canfi thou bind 
the unicorn mtb his band in the furrow f 
wilt thou, truji him becaufe bis Jirengtb 
is great ? ■ Canfi thou draw out /f- 
viatban with an hook ? will he make a 
covenant with thee ?. wilt thou take him 
for a fervant for ever ? jhall not one be 
caji down even at the fght of him ? In 
(horty whcrefoever we find ftrcngth, and 
in what light foever we look upon power, 
we fliall all along obferve the fublime the 
concomitant of terror, and contempt the 
attendant on a ftrength that is fubfervient 
. and innoxious. The race of dogs in many 
of their kinds, have generally a competent 
degree of ftrength and fwiftnefs; and 
they exert thefe, and other valuable qua- 
lities which they poflefs, greatly to our 

I 2 con« 
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convenience and pleafure. Dogs, are in« 
4ecd thf^ moft focial, affedtionatet and 
amiable animus of the whole brute . ere- 
ftion; butlovo approaches niuch nearer 
to coutlsinpt thiui is commonly imagine^ i 
IU34 icpordingly, though we <?arefs 4ogs,w<v 
tborrow frqm theni ao appellation of .th<i 
laoft (icfpieable kind, whep we employ 
t^rm« pf reproach i ^d this appellation 
Is the coQunpQ mark of the laft vilenefs 
mid contempt in every language, Wolve* 
Jl^ve pot more ftrength than feveral ipe^ 
iBdes of dog$ ; but^ on account of theif 
Vnnxapageable jfierceixefsj the idea o^ u^ 
Volf js not defpicable; it i3 not e?clude4 
^rom grand defcriptions and fimilit^desf 
Thus we are affeded by ftrengthi whiclj 
1$ natural ppwer. The power whichi 
arifes froin inftitution in kings and com-f. 

madder;, h^s the fame connei^ion with 

• ' ' . .... • > • . « 

^rrOr. Sovereigns are. frequently addref*^ 
|b4 with the title of drea4 tnajejiy. An4 
jyl: may he pbfefved, that young perfons^ 

Ji^tle gc^paiflted with the worlds and 

who 
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Wtib have not bccti tifed to approach 
in power^ are commonly ftruck Widi ail 
kwe wfalch takes away the free ufe o^ 
their faculties, fF6en L prepared m^ 
feat irv the Jireet (fays job)^ the young 
men f aw me, and hid themfehes. In-* 
^ deed, fo natural is this timidity with re* 
gard to power> and fo ftrongly does it 
inhere in our conftitutioni that very few 
are able to conquer it, but by mixing 
much in the; bufinefs of the great worlds 
or by ufihg Jio fmall violence to their ha-* 
tural difpofitions. 1 know Ibme peopld 
are of opinion^ that no aWe^ no degred 
of terror, accompanies the Mea of power 1 
and have hazarded to afHrtn^ that Wei 
can contemplate the idea of Ood himfelf* 
without ahy fuch emotion i I purpofdy 
avoided when I fit&, confidefed this 
fubjedti to introduce the idea of that 
great and tremendous Beiiig^ aS an ex-» 
ample in aii argunient fo light as this^ 
though it frequentlj^ oCcured to me^ 
not as an objection to, but as a flrong 

I 3 con^ 
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confirmation of, my notionsjln this mat- 
ter. I hope, in what I am going to 
fay, I fliall avoid prefumption, where 
it is almoft impoflible for any mortal 
to fpcak with ftridt propriety. I fay 
then, that whilft we confider the 
Godhead merely as he is an obje£t 
of the linderftanditig, which forms 
a complex idea of power, wifdom, 
juftice, goodnefs, all ftretched to a de- ^ 
giree far exceeding the bounds of our 
comprehenfion, whilft we confider the 
divinity in this refined and abftraded 
light, the imagination and pafiions are 
little or nbthing afFeded. But becaiife 
we are bound, by the condition of our 
nature, to afcend to thefe pure and in- 
telledlual ideas, through the medium of 
fenfible images, and to judge of thefe 
divine qualities by their evident ads 
and exertions, it becomes extremely hard 
to difentangle our idea of the caufe from 
the efFed by which we are led to know it. 
Thus when we contemplate the Deity, 

his 
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his attributes and their Operation coming 
united on the mind, . form a fort.of fc|i- 
fible image» and as fuch are capable of 
affedting the imagination. Now, though 
in a juft idea of the Deity, perhaps none 
of his attributes are predominant, yet 
to our imagination, his power is by 
far the moft flriking. Some reflec- 
tion^ forne comparing, is necefTary to 
fatisfy ^s of his wifdom, his juflice^ 
and his goodnefs. To be flruck with his 
power, it is only necefTary that we 
iliould open our eyes. But whilft we 
contemplate fo vaft an objed:, under the 
arm, as it were, of almighty power, and 
invefted upon every fide with omnipre- 
fence, we fhrink into the minutenefs of 
our own nature, and are, in a manner, 
annihilated before him. And though a 
confideration of his other attributes may 
relieve in fome meafure our apprehen- 
fions ; yet no conviftion of the jufticc 
with which it is exercife^, \ nor *the 

1 4 mercy 
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tli^<:y ivith w^h it is tempered, c^fi 
wholly remove the terror that ilftturatly 
aiifes frpm a force which nothiag cati 
W4lh(bnd. If -we re^sne^,. we rc^ice 
wi& trembling ; and even whilft we are 
receiving benefits, we cannot but fhudder 
at a power which can confer benefits 
of fuch 'mighty importance. When Ae 
prophet David contemplated the won^ 
ders of wifdom and power which are 
difplayed in the ceconomy of man, he 
fcems to be ftruck with a ibrt of divine 
horror, and cries out. Fearfully and wtm^ 
derfulfy am imade 1 An heathen poet has 
a fentiment of a fimilar nature ; Ho* 
race looks upon it as the lad: effort of 
philofophicd fortitude, to behold with- 
out terror and amazement, this immenfe 
and glorious fabric of the univerfe : . 

MuncfoUmj etjkllas^ et decedmtia cef^s 
Temfora piomtfOi^^funt quiformidm nulla 
In^mi fpfffanU 

4 

Lucretius 
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is a poet not to be fufpedbed 
of giving way to faperftitious terrors^ 
yet when lie fuppofes the whole m^i- 
chaniim of nature laid open by the ma- 
iler d[ has philofophy^ hk trani^ort on 
thk magnificent view, which he has re- 
pre&nted in the colours of fuch hoUL 
and Hvdy poetry^ is overcaft with a fliade 
ctf . fecret dread and horror : 



Hts tibi nii rebus quadam divina vohptat 
Perctpit^ atque hrrpr^ quod fie Natura tua vi 
Tarn manifefla patet gx omm parte reteJBa. 



But the fcripture alone can fupply ideas 
anfwerable to the majefty of this fub« 
jeft^ In the fcripture, where-^cver God 
is reprefented as appearing or fpeaking, 
ev^y thing terrible in nature is call^ 
up to heighten the awe and folemnity 
of the divine - prefence. The pfalms, 
and the prophetical books, arc crowded 
-with inilances of this kind, ^be earth 

Jhook 
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fiook (fays the pfalmift), the ieavens alpk 
ibropped at the prefence of the Lord* 
And what i$ remarkable^ the painting 
preferves the fame character, not only 
when he is fuppofed deicending to take 
vengeance upon the wicked^ but even 
when he exerts the like plenitude of 
power in adts of beniiicence to tazxi^ 
kind, tremble ^ thou earth ! at the pre^ 
fence of the Lord % at the prefence of the 
God of Jacob ; which turned the rock into 
landing water ^ the fiint into a fountain 
of waters ! It were endlefs to enumerate 
all the paflagesy both in the facred and 
profane writers, which eftablifh the ge- 
ciieral fentiment of mankind, concerning 
the infeparable union of a facred and re« 
verential awe, with pur ideas, of the di- 
vinity. Hence the common maxim, 
Primos in orbe decs fecit timor. This r 
maxim may be, as I believe it is, 
falfe with regard to the origin of reli- 
gion. The maker of the maxim faw 
how infeparable thefe ideas were, with- 
out 
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oot cbn(i(kring that the notion of fome 
great pdwer muft be always pf ecedent to 
Qur dread of it. But this dread muft ne- 
cefTarily follow the idea of fuch a power^ 
when it is once excited in the mind.' 
It is on this principle that true religion 
hasy and muft have, fo large a mixture 
of falutary fear ; and that falie religions 
have generally nothing elfe but fear to 
fupport them. Before the Chriftian rd« 
ligion had» as it were, humanized the 
idea of the Divinity, and brought it 
fomewhat nearer to us, there was very 
little faid of the love of God. The 
followers of Plato have fomcthing of it, 
and only fomething j the other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or 
philofophers, nothing at all. And they 
who confider with what infinite atten- 
tion, by what a difregard of every pe- . 
rifhable objedl, through what long ha- 
bits of piety and contemplation it is, 
any man is able to attain an entire love 
and devotion to the Deity, will eafily 



perceive 
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perceive^ Aat it is not die Gtft, tkcs 
moft natural, and the moft ftrikii^ ef-^ 
feA which proceeds from that idea« 
Thua'wehave traced power dirpugh its 
ifeveral -gradations unto the hi^eft c£ zH, 
where onr imagina^km is finaflj lofti 
and we find terror, quite tfaroughoul: die 
progreis,' it^ inA)>arabIe companion, and 
growing along with it, as far as we 
can poffibly trace them. Now, as power 
is undoubtedly a capital fource c^ the 
fublime, this will point out evidendj 
from whence its energy is derived, and 
to what dafs of ideas we ought to 
unite it. 



s£et'. 
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AL L general privations ai*c greats 
becaufc they are all terrible j 
Vacuity 9 Darknefs^ Solitude, and Sil^ce^ 
With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what feverity of judgment, has 
Virgil amafled all thefe circumftances^ 
where he knows that all the images "of 
a tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell ! where, before he 
unlocks the fecrets of the great deep, he 
feems to be feized with a religious hor-^ 
ror, and to retire aftonifbed at the bold^ 
jief? of his own defign ; 

Jit fuibus imperium eft animarum^ umbraque filentes4 
Mt Chaos J et Phlegethon ! kca no&e filcntiz late/ 
Sit mihifas audita loqui! Jit numine vefira 
9fn¥kr4^r$$ aHat(rr04t caligine merfasi 

Jbant 
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* liant obfcuriy (olz/uB noSte, fir umbram, 
Pirque Jomos Ditis vacuas, et inania regrm. 

Ti Juhterraneeus gods ! whofe awful fivay 
The gliding ghoftsj and filent Jhades obey ; 
O Chaos y hear! and Phlegfthon prof ound f \ 
Whofe folcmn empire fhretches wide around f 
Give me J ye great tremendous powers^ ta tell 
Of fcenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 
Give me your mighty fecrets to difplay 
From thofe \}\2ic\i realms of darknefs to the day* 
t Pitt. 

. Obfcure they went through dreary ihades that led 
jflmg the wajle dominions of the dead. 
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SECT. VII, 
V A S T N E S S. 

GREATNESS *of dimenfion is 
a powerful caufe of the rublime. 
This is too evident, and the obfervation 
too common, to need any illuftration i 
It is not fo common, to corifidcr in what 
ways greatnefs of dimenfion, vaftnef^ of 
extent or quantity, has the moft ftrik- 
ing efFedt. For certainly, there are ways, 
and modes, wherein the fame quantity of 
extenfion fhall produce greater - efFe<3:s 
fhan it is found to do in others. Exten- 
fion is either in length, height, or depth. 
Of thefe the length ftrikes leaft j an hun- 
dred yards of even ground will never 
work fuch an effedt as a tower an liun- 
dred yards high, or a rock or mountain 
of that altitude. I am apt to imagine 
likewife, that height is Icfs grand than 

» Part IV, fea. g, 

depth; 
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dq>th i and that we are more flruck at 
looking down from a precipice, than 
looking up &t an object of equal height : 
but of that I am not very pofitive. A 
perpendicular has more force in form- 
ipg the fublime^ than an inclined plain ; 
and the effeds^ of a rugged and broked^ 
furface ieem itrongpr than where; it is- 
fmpoth and poli0ied* Jt would carry us 
out of our way to enter in this place into- 
Ac caufe of .thefe appcai;an€es ^, but ,cer«r 
tain it is they aiFord a large ^nd fruitful 
field of {peculation. However, it may not 
ie amifs to add to thefe remarks upon 
magnitude^ that, as the great extreme^ 
of dimenfion is iublime» fo the laft ex-i 
tremeof littlenefs: is in fome meafure fub- 

lime likewife'; when we attend to the 

• ' . ... .... . - *- * 

infinite diyifibility of matter, when^ wq 
purfue aniinal life into thefe excefiivelj; 
imall, and yet organized beings,* that 
^cape the nicefl inqinfition of the 4en&, 
when we pufli our difcoveries yet down- 
ward, and conAder thofe. creatures fo 

many 
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many degrees yet fmallef, and the ftiU 
dimitiifhing icale of e^ciftence^ in tracing 
\rhich the imagination is loft as well as 
the fenfe, we become amazed and con«- 
founded at the wonders of minuteneis.; 
jior can . we diftinguifh in its effed: this 
extreme of littlenefs from the vaft itfelf. 
For divifion muft be infinite as well as 
addition ^ becaufe the idea of a perfe^ 
unity can no mora be arrived at^ than 
that of a complete whole» to which no^ 
thing may be added. 

SECT. VIII. 
1 N F I N I T V. 

ANOTHER iburce of the fublime 
is infinity \ if it does Aot rather 
belong to the laft. Infinity has a ten- 
tlency to fill the mind with that fort of 
delightfttl horror, which ?s the moft ge- 
nuine efFeft, and trueft tcft of the fiA- 
lime. There arc feared any things which 

K can 
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can become the obje£ts of our fenfes^ that 
arc really and in their own nature in6« 
nite. But the eye not being able to per- 
ceive the bounds of many things^ they 
:feem to be infinite, and they produce the 
fame efFedts as if they were really fb. 
We are deceived in the like manner> if 
the parts of fome large obje<ft are fo con- 
tinued to any idefinite number, that the 
imagination meets no check which may 
* hinder its extending them at pleafure* 

Whenever we repeat any idea fr^ 
quently, the mind, by a fort of mecha- 
nifm, repeats it long after the firft caufe 
has ceafed to operate *• After whirling 
about, when we fit down, the objeds 
about us ftill feem to whirl. After a 
long fuceeffion of noifes, as the fall of 
. waters, or the beating of forge-hammers, 
the hammers beat and the water roars 
in the imagination long after the firft 
founds have ceafed to affedt it ; and they 
die away at laft by gradations which are 

* Part IV. fea ja. 

fcarccly 
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fcardely perceptible* If you hold up 1 
ftf ait pole^ with ydur eye to one end, it 
will feem extended to a length alnip/% 
incredible*. Place a number of uni-^ 
form and equidiflant marks on this pole,^ 
they will caufe the fame deception^ and 
feem multiplied without end. The fenfes, 
ftrongly afFedled in fome one manner, 
cannot quickly change their tenor, of 
adapt themfelves to . other . things ;. but 
they continue in their, old channel until 
the ftrength of the. firft mover decays* 
This is the reafon of an appearance very 
frequent in madmen j that they remain 
whole days and nights, fometimes whole 
years, in the conftant repetition of fome 
remark, fome complaint, or fong j which 
having ftruck powerfully on their difor- 
dcred imagination in the beginning of 
their phrenzy, every repetition reinforces 
it with new ftrength ; and the hurry of 
their fpirits, unreftrained by the curb of 
reafon, continues it to the end of their lives* 

* Part IV. fea. 14. 
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S E C T. IX. 

StJCCESSION and UKIFORMITV. 

SUCCESSION and uniformity of parts 
are what conftitute the artificial in- 
finite. I . SucceJJion ', which is requifite 
that the parts may be. continued fo lOng 
and in fiich a direction, as by their fre-* 
t[uent impulfes on the fehfe to imprefs 
thfe imagination with an idea of their 
progrefs beyond their a(Slual limits. 2* 
Uniformity*, becaufe if the figures of the 
parts (hould be changed, the imagina- 
tion at every change finds a check ; you 
Are prefehted at every alteration with the 
termination of one idea, and the begin-- 
ning of another j by which means it be-* 
comes impoffible to continue that unin-* 
terrupted progreffion, which alone can 
ftamp on bounded objefts the character 
of infinity. * It is in this kind of artlfi- 

* Mr. Addifon, in the Spedators concerning the 
pleafures of the imagination, thinks it is becaufe iii 
the rotund at one glance Jrou fee half the building. 
This I doiK>t imagine to be the real caufe^ 

cial 
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cial infinity, I believe, we ought to 
look for the caufe why a rotund has fuch 
^ oqble efisft. For in a rotund, whether 
it be a building or a plantation, you cau 
no where fix a boundary ; turn which 
way you will, the fame objed: ftiU 
feems to continue, an4 the imagination 
haiS no reft. But the parts muft be uni- 
form, as well as circularly difpofed, to 
give this figure it^ full force ; becaufe any 
difference, whether it be in the difpofi** 
tion or in the figure, or even in the co- 
lour of the parts, is highly prejudicial to 
the idea of infinity, which every change 
0iuil check and interrupt, at every alte- 
ration commencing a new feries. On 
the fame principles of fucceffion and 
uniformity, the grand appearance of the 
ancient heathen temples, which were 
generally oblong forms, with a range of 
uniform pillars on every fide, will b^ 
eafily accounted for. From the fame 
caufe alfo may be derived the grand ef- 
feift of the ailles- in rnany of our own old 

K 3 cathecirals^ 
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cathedrals. The form of a crofs ufcd Iii 
fome churches fcems to me hot fo eligible 
as the parallelogram of the ancients ; at 
leaft, I imagine it is hot fo'proper for the 
outfide. For fuppofing the arms of- the 
crofs every way equal, if you ftand in a 
direction parallel to any of the fide walls, 
or colonnades, inftead of a deception 
that makes the building more extended 
than it is, you are cut off from a confi- 
derable part (two thirds) of its aSlual 
length ; and to prevent all poffibility of 
progreffion, the arms of the crofs taking 
a new direAion, make a right angle with 
the beam, and thereby wholly turn the 
imagination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or fuppofe the fpeftator 
placed where he may take a direft view 
of fuch a building, what will be the con-^ 
fequence ? the neceffary confequqnce will 
te, that a good part of the bafis of each 
angle formed by the interfecStion of the 
arms of the crofs, muft be inevitably 
loil ; the whole mwft of courfc ^i^mc z 

broken 
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broken unconnedlcd figure; the lights 
muft be unequal, here ftrong, and there 
weak I without that noble gradation, 
which the perfpedlive always efFedls on 
parts difpofed uninterruptedly in a right 
line. Some or all of thefc obJcSions 
will lie againft every figure of a crofs, in 
whatever view you take it. I exemplified 
them in the Greek crofs, in which thefe 
faults appear the mofl ftrongly ; but they 
appear in fome degree in all forts of 
crofTes. Indeed there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings, 
than to abound in angles : a fault obvi* 
ous in many ; and owing to an inor- . 
dinate thirft for variety, which, when- 
ever it prevails, is fure to leave very little 
true tafte. 
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. Magnitude in BUILDING. 

TO the fublime in buildings greatnefs 
of dimenfion feems requifite ; for 
on a few parts, and thofe fmall, the ima« 
gination cannot rife to any idea of infi-i- 
nity. No greatnefs in the manner can 
efFedtually compenfate for the want of 
proper dimenfions. There is no danger 
of drawing men into extravagant defigns 
by this rule ; it carries its own caution 
along with it. fiecaufe too great a length 
in buildings deftroys the purpofe of great- 
nefs, which it was intended to promote ; 
the perfpedlive will leflen ' it in height as 
it gains in length ; and will bring it at 
laft to a point j turning the whole figure 
into a fort of triangle, the pooreft in its 
effedt of almoft any figure that can be 
prefented to the eye, I have ever ob- 
fej-v^dj that colonnades and avenjues of 

trees 
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trees of a moderate length, . were with- 
out compariibn far grander, than when 
they were fuffered to run to immenfe dif- 
tances. A true , artift (hould put a ge-^ 
nerous deceit on the fpedators, and ef- 
fcdl the nobtefl: defigns by eafy methods. 
Defigns that are vaft only by their di- 
tneniions, are always the fign of a com- 
mon and low imagination- No work of 
art can be great, but as it deceives ; to 
be otherwife is the prerogative of nature 
only. A good eye will fix the medium 
betwixt an exceffive length or heighth 
(for the fame objection lies againft both), 
and a fliort or broken quantity ; and per- 
haps it might be afcertained to a tole- 
rable degree of exadnefs, if it was my 
purpofe to defcend far into the particulars 
of any art. 



SECT. 
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SECT, XL 

INFINITY in pleafing OBJECTS. 

INFINITY, though of another kind, 
caufes much of our pleafure in agree- 
able, as well as of our delight in fublimc 
images. The fpring is the pleafanteft 
of the fcafons 5 and the young . of moft 
animals, though far from being com*r 
plfetely faihioned, afford a more agree- 
able fenfation than the full-grown ; be- 
Muie the imagination is entertained with 
the promife of fomething more, and does 
not acquiefce in the prefent ot^ejft of thq 
ienfe. In unfinifhed (ketches of drawing, 
I have often feen fomething which pleafed 
me beyond the beft finifhing; and this I 
believe proceeds from the caufe I have 
juft now affigned. 
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SECT. XII. 

DIFFICULTY. 

♦ A NOTHERfourceof greatnefsis 
XjL Tiifficulty. When any work feems 
to have required immenfe force and la« 
hour to efFedl it, the idea is grand. Stonc- 
henge, neither for difpofition nor orna- 
ment, has any thing admirable ; but 
thofe huge rude mafles of ftone, fet oa 
end, and piled each on other, turn the 
mind on the immenfe force neceflary for 
fuch a: work. Nay, the rudenefs of the 
work increafes this caufe of grandeur, as' 
it excludes the idea of art and contri^ 
vance ; for dexterity produces another 
fort of effca, which is different enough 
from this. 

♦ Part IV. fca,.4, 5, 6. 
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SECT. XIII. 
MAGNIFICENCE. 

TTfAGNIFICENCE Ulikewifesi 
fource of the fublimc. A great 
profufion of things, which are fplendid of 
valuable in themfelves, is magnificent. The 
ftarry heaven, though it occurs fo very 
frequently to our view, never fails to ex- 
<:i^e an idea of grandeur. Thi^ cannot be 
owing to any thing in the ftars them- 
felves* feparately confidered. The nura- 
bev is certainly the caufe. The apparent 
^iford^ augments the grandeur, for the 
appearance of care is highly contrary to 
our ideas of magnificence. Beiides, the 
Aar$ lie ia fuc^ apparent confufion^ a$ 
makes it impoflible on ordinary occ^fiong 
to reckon them. This gives them the 
advantage of a ibrt of infinity. In works 
of art, this kind of grandeur, which con- 
fifts in multitude, is to be very cautioufly 

admitted ; 
6 
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tdmitted j becaufe a j^oiVifion of excellent 
things is not to be attained, or with too 
much difficulty; and becaufe in many 
cafes this fplendid confufion would deftroy 
all ufe, which fhould be attended to in 
moft of the works of art with the great- 
eft care ; befides, it h to be confidered^ 
that unlefs you can produce an appe»- 
ance of infinity by your diforder, ybu Will 
have diforder only without magnificence. 
There are, however, a fort of fire-works, 
and fome other things, that in this Way 
fucceed well, and are truly grand. There 
are alfo many defcriptions in the poets 
and orators, which owe their fublimity to 
a richnefs and profufion of images, in 

which the mind is fo dazzled as to rtiak^ 

* 

itimpoffible to attend to that exadl co- 
herence and agreement of the allufions, 
which we fhould require on every other 
occafion. I do hot now remember a» 
more ftriking example of this, than the 
defcription which is given of the king's 
army in the play of Henry the Fourth : 
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AUfurmflHj all in armsj 
JUplunid Uke oftrkbts that with the wind 
. Basted like eagUs having lately bathed: 
As full effpirit as the month of May^ 
And gorgeous as the fun in midfummer^ 
Wanton as youthful goats j wild as young bulls. 
Ifaw young Harry with his beaver on 
Rife from the ground like feathered Mercury y 
And vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat 

m 

As if an angel dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus. 

In that excellent book^ To remarkable for 
the vivacity of its defcriptions, as well as 
the folidity and penetration of its {tn- 
tences, the Wifdom of the fon of Sirach, 
there is a noble panegyric on the high 
pried Simon the fon of Onias ; and it is a 
very fine example of the point before us : 

How was be honoured in the mtdji of the 
people, in his coming out of the fanEluary ! 
He was. as the morning jiar in the midji^ of 
a cloud f and as the moon at the full ; a$ 
thefunfiming upon the temple of the Mo/i 

High, 
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High 9 and as the rainbow giving light i» 
the bright clouds : and as thejiower ofrofes 
in the fpring of the year i as lilies by the 
rivers of vsaters ; and as the frankincenfk 
tree infummer ; as fire and incenfe in the 
cenfer ; and as a vejfel ofgoldfet withpre^ 
dous flones i as a fair olive tree budding 
forth fruity and as a cyprefs which growetb 
up to the clouds. When he put on the robe 
of honour f and wds chat bed with the per ^^ 
feilion of glory ^ when he went up to the 
holy altar y he made the garment of holinefs 
honourable. He himfelfftood by the hearth 
of the altar y compaffed with his brethren 
round about ^ as a young cedar in Libanus, 
and as palm trees compaffed they him about. 
So were all thefons of Aaron in their glory ^ 
and the oblations of the Lord in their 
bands 9 &c.. 
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HAVING confidered extcnfion, {4 
far as it is capable of railing ideas 
of greatnefs; Colour comes next under 
cohiideration. All colours depend on 
JigAt. Light therefore ought prevloufly 
to be examined } and with it, its oppo-^ 
Bte, darknefs* With regard to light, to 
make it a caufe capable of producing th« 
fublime, it muft be attended with fome 
circumftances, befides its bare faculty of 
ihewing other objeds. Mere light is too 
common a thing to make a ftrong im* 
preffion on the mind, and without a 
ftrong impreflion nothing can he fublime4 
But fuch a light as that of the fun, im-* 
mediately exerted on the eye, as it over- 
powers the fenfe, is a very great idea* 
Light of an inferior ftrength to this, if 
'it moves with great celerity, has the 

fame 
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fame power 5 For lightning h certainly 
produftive of grandeur, which it owes 
chiefly to the extreme velocity of its mo- 
tion. A quick tranfition from light to 
darknefs, or from darknefs to light, has 
yet a greater eifed:. But darknefs is- 
more produdtive of fublime ideas than 
light. Our great poet was convinced 
of this; and indeed fo full was he of 
this idea, fo entirely pojflelTed with the 
power of a well-managed darknefs, that 
in defcribing the appearance of the Deity, 
amidft that profufion of magnificent 
images which the grandeur of his fub- 
je6t provokes him to pour out upon every 
fide, he is far from forgetting the obfcu^ 
rity which furrounds the moft inCompre^ 
henfible of all beings, but 



»fflth the maje/ly £/* darknefs round 



Circles his throne. 



And what is no lefs remarkable, our au-* 
thor had the fecret of preferving this idea, 

L eveii 
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evea vihcn be fecmed to. cl^p^t th^ 
f^rth^il frcHXi it^ when he defcnhes thi^. 
light and glory which flqws fipoi the di-. 
nine prdence ; a Hght which by its very 
excefs is converted into a ipeci^ of darl^* 



Daric with exceffhe fight thyjkirfs appear. 

llere \z an idea not only poetical in an 
high degree, but ftridly and philofiyphi- 
cally juft. Ejitreme light, by overcoming- 
the organs of fight, obliterates all objeds, 
fo as in its eifed: exacftly to ^femble dark- 
ncfs. After looking for fonie time at the 
fun, two black fpotSj^ the impreffion 
which it leaves,, feem to dahce before oujc 
eyes. Thus are two ideas as oppofite as 
can be imagined reconciled in the ex« 
tremes of both ^ and both in fpite of their 
oppofite nature brought to concur in 
^jproducing the fublime. And this is 
not the only inftance wherein the op- 
pofite 
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psAtt extremes operate equally in favouir 
f^ the fuMini0> which ia all things ab^ 
kors mediocrity. 



SECT. XV. 



Light ift BUILDING. 

A S the management of light is a 
^ ** matter of importance in architec-* 
turc, it is worth enquiring ^ how far this 
remark is applicable to building. I think 
then, that all edifices calculated to pro-* 
duce an idea of the fublime, ought ra- 
ther to be dark and gloomy, and this for 
two reafons ; the firft is, that darknefs 
itfdf on other occafions is known by ex- 
perience to have a greater eifedt on the 
paflions.than light. The fecond is, that 
to make an objedt very ftriking, we 
fliould make it as different as ppffible 
fcom the objeds with which we have 
bpen immediately con verfant; when there- 

L 2 fore 
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fore you enter a building, you cannot 
pafs into a greater light than you had in 
the open air ; to go into one fome few 
degrees lefs luminous, can make only a 
trifling change ; but to make the tranfi- 
tion thoroughly ftriking, you ought to 
pafs from the greateft light, to as much 
darknefi as is confident with the ufes of 
architedturCi At night the contrary rule 

• _ 

will hold, but for the very fame reafon ; 
and the more highly a room is then illu- 
minated, the grander will the pafiioa 
be. 
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SECT. XVI. 

COLOUR conlidered as produdivc of 

the SUBLIME. 

A MONG colours, fuch as are foft 
or cheerful (except perhaps a 
iftrong red which is cheerful) are unfit to 
produce grand imM;es. An invmenfe 
mountain covered with a fhining ereen 
turf, is nothing, in this refped, to one 
dark and gloomy; the cloudy Iky is more 
grand than the hlue ; and night more 
fublime and folemn than day. Therefo^-c 
in hiftorical painting, a gay or gaudy 
drapery can never have a happy efFed. : 
and in buildings, when the higheft de- 
gree of the fublime is intended, the ma- 
terials and ornaments ought neither to be 
white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blup, 
nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor ipotted, 
but of fad and fulcous colours, as blacl^, 
pr brown, or deep purple, and the like, 

L 3 Much 
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Much of gilding, mofaics, painting, or 
ftatues, contribute but little to the fub- 
lime. This mle need hot be put in prac- 
tice, except where an uniform degree of 
the moft (Vfiking fublitoity is to be pro- 
duced, and* that ih evtty particular ; for 
it. ought to be obferved, that this melan- 
choly kind of greatnel!sp though it be Cer- 
tainly the higheft, Ought not to be Audied 
in all forts of edifices, where yet gran- 
deur muft' be ftudied ; in fuch cafes the 
fublhility mufl be drawn from the other 
fources ; with a 'ftrid d'aution ho^Vever 
againfl any thing light aftd riant; as no- 
thing (d eiFedtually deadens the whole 
tafte of the fublime. 



SECT- XVIL 



SOUND and LOUDNESS. 

'IpHE 6ye is not the only organ of 

fenfalion, by which a fublime paf- 

fion may be produced. Sounds have a 

great 
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great power in thcfe as in mod other 
paffions. I'do not mean words, becaufe 
words do not afFedt fimply by their founds, 
but by mcins akojgether dififereftt; . Ex- 
ceffive loudncfs alone is fufficient to over- 
pdW^ thfe ^I> to f«^fftf»i its ^Stkfhy atid 
to !6H it mih terror. The noife of valt 
c«aW3ftas, t'aging ftorr6s> thunder, or ar- 
tiilery^ awi&ei si great and awM fei^fa^ 
tioii in the ttiiad, though we can obferte 
m hicety or artifice ill thofe forts of mjSL^ 
fit. Thfe fhouting of Aiuititudcs h^ 4 
fiiwilar ^©a I and, by tfefe fole ftreiigth of 
the found, lb a^na^es a&d et»ifouni^ th^ 
teiagination, that^ in this ftaggcring, an* 
h\3^ty of the rtiind, thte bdft eftablithfed 
tfetii{>fert can fc^ttely forbear being barn* 
4:Mtn, t^i Joittilig jA tfe<5 6oin«io«i tfy> 
^d corhmon j^folutitott of tht Crowd. 
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SEC T. XVIII. 

SUDDENNESS. 

A Sudden beginning, or fudden ceila- 
tion of found of any coDfiderable 
fqrce., has the fame power. The atten- 
tion is roufed by this ; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard. 
Whatever either, in fights or founds 
makes the tranfition from one extreme to 
'the other eafy, caufes no terror,' and con-: 
fequently can be no caufe of .greatnejfe^ 
In every thing fudden: and unexpe<3:ed, we 
are apt to ftart'; that js, w^e have a per-r 
ception of danger, and pur nature roufes 
jas to guard againft it. It may be obfervecj 
that a fii)gle . found . of fpme * ftrength* 
though but of fhort duration, if repeated 
after intervals, has a grand efFedl. Fevv 
things are more awful than the ftriking 
>of a great clock, when the filence of the 
nisfht prevents the attention from being 

t09 
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too much diffipated. The fame may be 
iaid of a f^ngle ftroke on a drum, repeated 
with paufesi and of the fucceiSve firing 
of cannon at a diftance. All the effects 
mentioned in this fedion have caufes very 
nearly alike, 

SECT. XIX, 

INTERMITTING. 

A LOW, tremulous, intermittiHg, 

"^^ found, though it feems in fome 

refpeiSs oppofite to that juft mentioned, 

is produdtive of the fublime. It is worth 

while to examine this a little. The fadt 

itfelf muft be determined by every man's 

own experience and reflection. I have 

already obferved, that * night^ increafes 

our terror, more perhaps than any thing 

elfe ; it is our nature, when we do 

not know what may happen to us, to fear 

|he worft that can happen us 5 and henqe 

■ * Sea. 3. 

it 
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ft is> tliat fmca'tlunty h Kb teri^te, thai 
t^t>{^ 1^ to bft rtd of k) M Ihe kft- 
ifttid <£ a certain ttifchkl'. N6*^, ibttiife 
tow, toi^fdfed, uneerhdn fmndi l^^ft M 
ita the fetnc ftarfial ari^tifcfty ebnofcrMhg 
their cauies, that no light, o^ ah liMctr* 
tain light, does concerning the obje<Ss 
that furround vis. 



^ale per incertamJunam/ub luee maligna 
J^ iter iH/fAfis.—-^ 

■ \ Af(untfi>adow tf uncertain pgit^ 
Like as a lampy whpfi life doth fade awt^i 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 

bothjbtw to Urn Ti*d waUs infit& ttndgreaf affHght 



But a light now appearing, and now leav- 
ing us, and fb off and on, is even more 
terrible than total darknefs : and a fort of 
uncertain founds are, when the neceflary 
dil^ofitions concur, more alarming than 
a total filence. 

SECT. 
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The ^rke ^ ANIMALS. 

SUCH fotindt as imltatft the mfeml 
itiartiirolate vokm of m«n> Of t^ 
ftnkiials ih {laln or dangtfv Are capaye «f 
conveying great ideas; unlefs it bfe the 
well-known voice of fome creature, on 
which we are ufed to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beafts are equal- 
ly cajHkUe of eaui&fig e great and awfal 
fenfation. 

* 

Hinc exaudiri g^miiusy ineque Uonum 

Phch rttufamnn^ itferafuh ndlie rudentum y 

m 

Xt might 6iem thtt theie tiKiduladons of 
ibund carry {^mc cohneSian with the iia- 
Jure of the things they rtrprefent, and aio 
not merely ikthxinfy $ betamfe the oata- 

ral 
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ral cries of all animals^ even of thofe ani« 
mals with whom wei have not been ac^ 
quainted^ never fail to make themfelves 
fufHciently underftood ; this cannot be 
faid of language. The modifications of 
found, which may be produdive of the 
fublime, are almbft infinite* Thofe I 
have mentioned, are only, a few inftances 
to fbew, on what principles they are all 



SECT, xxr, 

SMELL and TASTE. BITTERS 
and STENCHES. 

CMELLSy and faftes, havp fome 
iharc too in ideas of greatnefs i but 
it is a fmall one, weak in its nature^ and 
confined in its operations. I fliall only 
obifcrve, that no fmells or taftes cdn pro- 
duce a grand fenfation, except exceffive 
bitters, and intolerable flenches. It is 
true^ that thefe aife^ions of the fmell aifd 

. . tafle. 
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tafte, when they are in their full force, 
and lean diredlly upon the fenfory, are 
fimply painful, and accompanied with no 
fort of delight ; but when they ^re mo- 
derated, as in a defcription or narrative, 
they become fources of the fublime, as 
genuine as any other, and upon the very 
fame principle of a moderated pain. ** A 
*^ cup of bitternefs ;" " to drain the bitter 
** cup of fortune;" *^ the bitter apples of 
** Sodom;" thefe ate all ideas fuitable 
to a fublime defcription. Nor is this paf* 
fage of Virgil without fublimity, where 
the ftench of the vapour in Albunea con- 
ipires fo happily with the facred horror 
and gloominefs of that prophetic fbrefl: : 

At rexfolicicus motsflrts oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adity lucofquefub alta 
Confulit AWunea^ nemorum qua maxima facro 
Fontefonat ; fsevamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the fixth book, and in a very fublime 

defcription^ the poifbnous exhalation of 

I Acheron 
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Acheron is not fprgot^i w>s doei it at ^l 
doiagree with tiie otb^r images atnongft 
which it is iAtroducod ; 

^duVM siUfyU^ v48oq^ inunaAls hiaiu 

I have added thdfe C9cample8» becfiuic 
ibme friends, for whqfe j udgipcnt I have 
great deferfence^ were of ppimoft, that if 
the fentimeut ftood nakedly by itfdf^ \t 
would be fubjcft, at firfl: view, to bi»r^ 
lefi^ue and ridicule; but this I imagio^ 
would principally arife from confidering 
the bitternefs and ftench in company with 
mean and contemptible ideas, with which 
it muil be owned they arc often tmced; 
fueh an uitioo degrades the fublime in all 
other inftances as well as in thofe. But 
it is one of the tefta by which the fubli«^ 
oaity of aa i«(iage ia to be tried^ not whc^ 

ther 
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tUer it becomes m^n when ^qcatc4. 
with mean ideas; but whether, . wheo 
united with images of an allowed grtn- 
deui^i the whole coHipqAtioa is iupported 
v^ith dignity. Things whi^i^ v-e tmlhh 
ace always grcatf 1 but whea things pofiVft 
di&grea(ibk qualities, or iuc|^ d$ hfiv^ ic^*^ 
dce4 fonac degree of daager, but of 9, 
d^r^ger eafily Qv?i5coi»?, they ^^ mc?«ly 
ikimsj as toads ^d fpiders^ 



SECT, ::p^ii. 

FEEL IN Q, PAIN. 

jTyP Feeling, little mor^ can be faid 
^^^ than that the idea of bodily pain, 
in all the modes and degrees of labour, 
pain, anguifh, torment, k produftive of 
the fublime ; and nothing elfe in this 
fenfe can produce it. I need not give here 
any fre(h inftances, as thofc given in the 
former fedtions abundantly illuftrate a re- 
mark, that in reality wants only an at- 
tention 
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tendon to nature, to be made by every 
body. 

Having thus run through the caufes 
6f the fublime with reference to all the 
fenfes, my firft obfervation (fedt; 7.) veill 
be found very nearly true 5 that the fub- 
lime is an idea belonging to felf^preferva- 
tion ; that it is therefofd one of the 
moft afFeding we have ; that its ftrongeft 
emotion is an emotion of diftrefs ; and 
that no * pleafure from a pofitive caufe 
belongs to it. Numberlefs examples, be- 
fidcs thofe mentioned, might be brought 
in fupport of thefe truths, and many 
perhaps ufeful > confequences drawn from 
them-— 

« 

Sedfugit inter ea^ fugit irrevocabik tempus. 
Singula dum ca^ii drcumve6lamur amore. 

♦ Vide part I. feft. 6. 
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]-T is my de%n to confider beauty i£ 
L diftingoiifaed from dse fuUiine ^ ssidf 
ki/.the courfe of the enquiry^ to exa- 
mine, how far it is coniiflient with- it^ 
But previous to tfiis^ we muft take a fhort 
review of the opinions already entettaini^ 
ed of this^ quality j which I thkik ar^ 
hindly to-» b^* reduced to^aDy ^d ftiii^ 

M ^ ciplesj' 
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ciples ; becauie men are ufed to talk ot 
beauty in a figurative manner, that is to 
fay, in a manner extremely uncertain, and 
indeterminate. By beauty I mean that 
quality, or thofe qualities in bodies, by 
\ehic^ they caufe love, or fome paffion 
fimilar to it« I confine this definition 
to the merely fenfible qualities of things, 
for the fake of prefefving the' utmofl 
fimplicity in a fubjedt which muft al- 
ways diftraft , us, whenever we take in 

♦ 

thofe varioud caufes of fympathy which 
attach us to any peribns or things from 
fecondary confiderations, and not from 
the diredt force which they have merely 
on being viewed, I likewife diftinguifh 
love, by which I mean that fatisfadtioa' 
which arifes to the mind upon confem- 
plating any thing beiutiful, of whatfo-l 
ev^r. nature it may be, from dcfire or 
luft^ which is an energy of the mind, 
that hurries us on ta^ the pofieffion of 
certain objeds, that do not aflfe<a lis 
^^ m: they arc beautiful, but by means al-- 

together 
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together difTerent. We fhall have % 
ftrong defire for a woman of no remark-* 
able beauty ; Whilft the gteateft beauty 
in men, or in odier animals, though it; 
caufe; love, yet eJccites nothing at all 
of defire ♦ which fliews that beauty, 
and the pafiion caufed by beauty, which 
I call love, is different from defire, 
Aough defire tnay fometimes operate 
along with it; but it is to this latter 
that we mufi: attribute thofe violent and 
tempeftuous pafiions, and the coniequent 
emotions of the body which attend what 
is called love in fome of its ordinary ac- 
ceptations, and not to the effects of beau-^ 
ty merely as it is fiich. n 

4 

S E C T. ii. 

Proportion not the caufe of B E A U T Y 
in VEGETABLES. 

BEAUTY hath ufuaily been faid to 
confift in certain proportions of 

M 2 partSjj 
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p^rts. On confidcring the nutter^ I have 
great reafon to doubt, whether beauty b«; 
at all an idea belonging to propoftLQjptii^: 
Proportion relates almoil whoUy to CQUn 
venience, as every idea of order feems to 
do ; an4 it auifl thcr efi^re be confidEreib 
a$^ a creature of the uoderft wdiUig» ra^I^-. 
than a. primary cauie a6ting oa the feiWeSt 
and imagination. It is not by the forc^ 
of long attention ^nd cnq^uiry ^at yfO: 
fkid any objed to hebeautifol j beauty^ 
deo^ands no aifii3:ance froru our n^SbU'^r 
ing:; even the vrill i$ i^concernedj tho^ 
appearance of beaiLUy as ef^bSiuaUy cauiies^ 
fonae d^gre& of love in u^^ as the a^pli-^ 
cation of ice or fire produces the ideas? 
of heat or cold. To gain fomething like 
a fatisfailory conclufion in this point, it 
were well to exaiiiine, what proportion 
is ; fioce feveraj who make ufe. of that 
word, do not alw.ays feem, to under- 
ftand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor' to have very, diftinft idj^afs ' C0nr 
cpftiij^g th§. thin]^ itf?lf. Pri>p©rtioit h 

the 
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the. meafure of relative quantity. Since 
all quantity is divifible, it is evident that 
every diftin<3: part into which any quan- 
tity is divided, muft bear fome relation 
to the other parts, or to the whole. 
Thefe relations give an origin to the 
idea of proportion. They are difcovered 
l)y menfu ration, and they are the ob- 
jefls of mathematifal enquiry. But whe- 
ther any part of any determinate quan*- 
tity be a fourth, or a fifth, or ii fixth, 
or moiety of the whole ; or whether it 
be of equal length with any other part, 
or double its length, or but one half, is 
a matter merely indifferent to the mind ; 
it ftands neuter in the queftion : and it is 
from this abfolute indifference and tran- 
quillity of the mind, that mathematical 
fpeculations derive fome of their moil 
confiderable advantages ; becaufe there is 
nothing to interefl the imagination ; be- 
t:aufe the judgment fits free and un- 
biafled to examine the point. All pro- 
portions, every arrangement of quantity 

M 3 is 
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is alike tp the underftanding, becaufe the 
fame truths refult to it from all j from 
greater, from lefler, from equality and 
inequality. But furely beauty is no idea 
belonging to menfuration j nor has it any 
thing to do with calculation and geome- 
try. If it had, we might then point out 
fome certain meafures which we could 
demonftrate to be beautiful, either as 
fimply confidered, or as related to 
others -, and w? could call in thofe na- 
tural obj efts, for whofe beauty we have 
no voucher but" the fenfe, to this happy 
ilandard, and, confirm the voice of our 
paflions by the determination of our rea- 
fon. But fince we have not this help, 
let us fee whether: proportion can In 
any fenfe be confidered as the caufe of 
beauty, as hath been ,fo generally, and 
by fome fo confidently affirmed. If pro- 
portion be one of the conftituents of 
beamy, it ijiuft derive that power either 
from fome natural properties inherent in 
certain ipeafures, which operate mech?- 

nicall^l 
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nically ; from the operation of cuftom j 
or from the fitnefs which fome meafures 
have to anfwer fbme particular ends of 
convenicncy* Our bufinefs therefore is 
to enquire, whether the parts of thofc 
objeds, which arc found beautiful in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, are con- 
ftantly fo formed according to fuch cer- 
tain meafures, as may ferve . to fafisfy us 
that their beauty refults from thofe mea- 
fures, on the principle, of a natural me- 
chanical caufe; or from cuftopi; or, ia 
fine, from - their fitnefs for any de- 
terminate purpofes. I intend to examine 
this point under each of thefe heads in their 
order. But befcfre I proceed further, I 
hope it will riot be thought amifs, if I 
lay down the rules which governed me 
in this enquiry, and which have miflcd 
me in it, if I have gone aftray. i . If two 
bodies produce the fame or a fimilar 
eiFea on the mind, and on examination 
they are found to agree in fome of their 
properties, and to differ in others 5 the 

M 4 common 
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common effed is to be iattributed to the 
properties in which they agree^ and not 
to tfaofe in which they difTcr. 2. Not to 
account for the effoA of a natural obje^S: 
from the efFe<3: of an artificial objed. 
3. Not to account for the effedrof any 
natural obje<9: from a conclufion of our 
reafon concerning its ufes^ if a natural 
caufe may be afiigned. 4. Not to ad^^* 
mit any determinate quantity^ or any ref- 
lation of quantity, as the caufe of a cer^ 
tain effeft, if the efFeft is produced by 
different or oppofite meafures^and rela- 
tions; or if thefe meafures and relations 
may exift, and yet the -effe<3: may not be 
produced. Thefe are the ^ules tvhidi 
I have chiefly followed, whilft I examin- 
ed into the power of proportion confider- 
cd as a natural caufe; a^d thefe, if ^le 
thinks them juft, I requeft the r^dcr to 
carry with him throughout the following 
difcuffion ; whilft we enquire in the firft 
place, in what things We find this qua- 
lity of beauty ; next, to fee whether in 

thefe 
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thefe we can find any affignable proper^ 
tionSy in fuch a manner as ought to cx)n*« 
yince us that our idea of beauty refiilts 
fronx them. Wc ihall confider this 
pleaiing power^ as it appears in vegeta- 
bles, in the inferior animals^ and in man* 
Turning our eyes to the vegetable crea-*- 
tion, we find nothing there fo beautiful 
as flowers ; but flowers are almofk of 
every fort of ihape, and of every fort of 
diipofition ; they are turned and iafhion- . 
ed int0 an infinite variety of forms i and 
from theie forms, botanifh have given 
them their names, which are almofl: as 
!irarious. What proportion do we difix>- 
ver between the flalks and die leaves of 
£owers, or between the/: leaves and the 
piftUs? How docs th^flender ftalk of 
the rofe agree with the bulky head under 
which it bends ? but the rofe is a beautif- 
ful flower ; and can we undertake to fay 
that it does not owe a great deal of its 
beauty even to that 4ifproportion ? the 
rofe.is a large flower, yet it grows upon 

a fmall 
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I 

a fmall fhrub ; the flower of the apple 
is very fmall^ and grows upon a large 
tree : yet the rofe and the apple bloflbm 
are both beautiful, and the plants that 
tear them are mofl: engagingly attired, 
jiotwithftanding this difproportion. What 
by general confeht is allowed to be a 
more beautiful object than an orange^ 
tree, flourifliing at once with its leaves, 
its bloffoms, and its fruit ? but it is in 
vain that we fcarch here for any propor- 
tion between the height, the breadth, or 
any thing elfe concerning the dimenfions 
of the whole, or concerning the relation 
of the particular parts to each other. I 
grant that we may obferve in many* 
flowers, fomething of a regular figure, 
and of a methodical difpo0tion of the 
leaves. The rofe has fuch a figure and 
fuch a difpofition of its petals ; but in an 
oblique view, when this figure is in a 
good meafure lofl:, and the order of the 
leaves confounded, it yet retains its. beau- 
tyj the. rofe is even more beautiful be- 
fore 
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fore it is full blown ; and the bud» be- 
fore this exa£t figure is formed ; and this 
is not the only inftance wherein method 
and exadmefSy the foul of proportion, are 
found rather prejudicial than ferviceable 
to the caufe of beauty« 

SECT- III. 

• . V » - 

I 

Proportion not the caufe of BEAUTY 

in ANIMALS. 

THAT proportion has but a fmall 
fhare in the formation of beauty, 
is full as evident among animals. Here 
the greateft variety of ihapes, and difpo- 
fitions of parts are well fitted to excite 
this idea. The fwan, confeiTedly a beau- 
tiful bird, has a neck longer than the refl: 
of his body, and but a very fhort tail : 
is this a beautiful proportion ? we muft 
allow that it is. But then what fhall we 
fay to the peacock, who has comparatively 
but a fhort neck^ with a tail longer than 

the 
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^the neck and the tcft of <ht body taken 
together? How many birds are there that 
vary infinitely from each .of thefe ftan- 
dards, and fr6m ivery other which you 
-can fix, with proportions difierent, and 
often direftly oppofite to ttth other 1 and 
yet many of thefe birds are extremely 
beautiful j when upon confidering them 
we find nothing in any one part that 
jnigbt determine u«, a p-iart, to fay 
what the others ought to he, nor indeed 
to guefs any thing abouf them, but* what 
experience might ihcw to be iuU of dif- 
appointment and miftake. And with 
regard to the colours either of birds 6r 
flowers^ for there is fomething fimilar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are 
confidered in their extenfion or gradation, 
there is nothing of proportion to be ob- 
ferved. Some are of but one fingle co- 
lour J others have all the colours of the 
rainbow ; fome are of the • primary cd- 
lours, others are of the mixt j in flKWt, 
tin attentive obfcrver may foon conclude, 

that 
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that there k us Itttk of prQ)x«'tna in dMy 
colouring as in the fhapes qf the£b cbm 
jefts. Turn next to beafts ; examine the 
head of a beautiful Ebrfi j. find what 
proportion that beiars to bis body, and to 
his linxbs* and what relations thefe have 
t6 each other } and when you have fet- 
thdi thefe. proportions as a ftandard oC 
beauty,, then take a: do^ or cat^.or any 
other animal, and examine how far the 
famepcoppctions between their headsr and 
their neck,, between thofe- and the hodyi^ 
^d fo on, are found taholdf. I think we 
roay. fafejy fay^ that they diiFer iii everj; 
fpecies, yet- that there^ ace individuals 
found in a gfeat many, fpecies. fb differing^ 
that have a very iiriking beauty. Now, 
if it be allowed that v^y difierent^ 
^d even contrary forms and difpo£U- 
tions are confiAent with beauty; it 
aniounta I believe tOt a.cohcei£on> that 
no certaia meaibres* operating from a 
natural principle^ are neceflary to prp-^ 

duce 
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duce It, at leaft Co far as the brute fpecies 
isboocerne^. 

ft 
- - • 

Sf E C T. IV. 

Proportion not the caufe of B E A U T Y 
. in the H U M A N fpecies. 

THERE are fome parts of the hu- 
man body, that are obferved to 
hold certain proportions to each other i 
but before it can be proved, that the ef- 
ficient caufe of beauty lies in thefc, it 
muft be fhewn, that wherever thefe are 
found cxa£t, the. perfbn to whom they 
belong is beautiful : I mean in the effeft 
produced on tho view, either of any 
member • diftindlly confidered, or of the 
whole body together. I5 muft be like- 
wife (hewn, that thefe parts ftand in fuch' 
a relation to each other, that the com- ^ 
parifon between them may b6 eafily 
made, and that - the afFedioii of the 
mind may naturally refult from it. For 

my 
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toy part^ I .have at feveral times very 
carefully examined many of thofc pro- 
portionsy and found them hold very near-* 
ly, or altogether alike in many fubjefts, 
which were not only very different from 
one another, but where one has been 
very beautiful, and the .other very re- 
mote from beauty. With regard to the 
parts which are found fb proportioned, 
they are often fo remote from each other, 
in fituation, nature, and office, that I 
cannot fee how they admit of any com- 
parifon, nor confequently how any effed 
owing to proportion can refult froni 
them. The neck, fay they, in beauti- 
ful bodies fhould meafiire with the galf 
of the leg ; it (hould likewife be twice 
the circurrifcrence of the wrift. And an 
infinity of obfervations of this kind are. to 
be found in the writings and converfations 
of many. But what relation has the 
calf of the leg to the neck; of either of 
thefe parts to the wrift ? Thefe propor- 
tions are certainly to be found in hand-. 

fomc 

i 
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fomc bodicis. They larc- as cfrtarfy m\ 
ugly oiies; as «ny; who will, take tiiC' 
pains ta try may £nd. Nay^ I do not 
iai(bw bitt they may be ieaft perfeft in 
feme of the mofr beauti£uh You may- 
affign any proportions you pkafe to- 
cvery^ part of the human body:;, and 1/ 
undertake that a: painter fliall celtgioufl^ 
ojifcrvtr them alU and notwidiftand-^ 
ijcrg p:oduce, i£ hefpleafes, a very ugljrr 
figxJre. The fame > painter fhaH ctt^der- 
abiy^^iemte frdkk thefe propOTtiohs, and 
prodljce a vefy^ beftEtiful one; Awi in-- 
deed, it may be^ obferved in the maftcr-* 
pieces^of the ancidnt and modern fliata- 
ary; that? feverai of ihem differ veiry 
widely ffhrx^ the proportions of others> 
ift part€P very confplcuous, and of great? 
confidferatibn j and^ that they differ no 
kft frcMii the proportions we find ins 
living' rtien, of forms extremely ftrikang 
and agreeable. And after all, how arc 
the partisans of proportional beautjr 
agreed^ amongft themfelves about the 

pro?- 
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proportions of the hunran body ? iovat 
hold it to be ieven heads \ fome make it 
eight I whilA others extend it- even to 
ten ; a : vaft difference in fuch a fmall 
number of divifions ! Others take other 
methods of eftimating the proportions^ 
and all with equal fuccefs. But are theft 
proportions exactly the fame in ail hand^ 
fonie men ? or are they at all the proper*- 
tions found in ^ beautiful ' women ? nO)>- 
body will £iy that they are ; yet both 
iexes are undoubtedly capable of beaujbjri 
and the female of the greateft ; which 
Advantage I believe will > hardly: be ^ttri« 
buted to the fuperior exadnefs of pror 
portion 'in the fair fcx»> .Let us reft a 
moment on this • point > and- confider 
how mtich difference there: is between 
the meafures that prevail in -many iimilar 
parts of the body, in the two fexes 
of this fingle fpecies only. If you 
aflign any determinate proportions to the 
Unnbsof a nian, and if ypu limit human 
beauty to thefc ;propor tions, when you 

N iipd 
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find a wimian tvira' dii&rs in &e make 
und meaAires of aitnoft eyeiy f^rt, yoit 
«nuft conclude her not to be beaiitifid> Ia 
ypite of the iftiggeiHons xyf yow imagina^ 
tion $ Of, in ofoedienc^e lo your imBgtpaiion, 
you mnft renounce your rtdes ; you cmuft 
lay by the icale.and sokilpais, and iook :oi!iC 
lor ibme other :cauie of heaitty^ For ^if 
bfssaty be attached to certain meafure^ 
which operate &Oin a principle in naturey 
mhy ihould ifimiiar parts with difiifreiU: 
Hieafufies (^ proportion be ibund tx> have 
beauty,: and this too in i^e Tery fdxne 
Species ? but to ^ open our irxew a lietle, k 
»$ i^orth ob&rviag, that almoft all anU 
tnak have paites ^of very inmdh the &»n^ 
iKituii^e, and deAkied neoHy to the faime 
^pofee I an l)ead> neck, body, feetv 
eyes, -ears, tiefe, attd tnouthi yet Pjo^ 
vidence, to provide in <he beft manner 
fbr their feveral Wants, and to difplay th« 
riches of his wifdom atid goodnefs in Hk 
creation, has 'worked out of thefe fei^ 
and limilar organs, and m^nbers, a di- 
ver dty 
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viirfity hudly ihott of infinite' itk their 
flifpofitipn, jtncafurest and relation. But 
9s we haiye ;bdbfe obfervcdt amidft diU 
lofinit^ {}t!?iei:fityi o&e partiqular k cdifi^ 
mon to ^n^any ipecies i ievieral of die iiii^ 
dividiia^ ^bkh compofe diem are.cau^ 
p9^ of %jgfe<3a9g nsP with..a:r«n&/of 
li^y^i$e& rAtfi whilft rthcy.-jagree id pifP' 
^ui^pg ^^ «^<%« tbty^ differ /extimtidj 
|fi :the f^ative meafnix^. of ithdfe jpart« 
!(¥jbk^ b»j^ pf^uced it. TheCc xxkiQA^ 
t^akm m^P fufficientito induce mxi ^iA 
r^js^ i&e liotion of ^my; pwdcidarrpro^ 
f0rtiQh9<ihat r<^ci:afied by mature to ':pi9» 
duic^ la fikitfing riSb&;' l&ut; ^flaft-^wdib 
will 9gfi^ awithtaae if^ith ])igardib:a(par<* 
tiieular frQfqjtiam» sue. i}ai(Magly prepoxCt 
ftSkd m:f»r0(u^ of ohe more indd&i* 
site. Thpyj imdgine^ tbit akhoiigh bectu* 
ty in generkl r Is anneboed ; to oio certain 
tneafoies coqimon to tbe ieVeral jundo 
ef pteafing ^nts and iniinals i yet tfairl 
duere is ^'certain ptopdrtaon 4n each 
fpecies ds^iitely ^^fibntiail to ^he beauty 

N a of 
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df that particular kind.. If* we confid^r 
the animal woi'ld in general^ we find 
beauty confined to no certain meiafafes ; 
l>iitas£:>me peculiar mqafure and relation 
0f:partsiis what diilinguifhes each pe^ 
culiar clafs of animals^ it' niuflf of" neceiP 
fity^be, -tbat^hc beautiful in each kind 
wHl be fomid in the mea^res: and prb-^ 
portions of that kind ; for othferwife ' it 
3erould'.' deviate from its proper* fpecies; 
aiid..bec6mi in /Xbine &>rt^ mooftrous : 
however; nor fpedet is Co flri£tty cdttfined 
to any ceribdni propoitions; that there is 
tmt a r tonfiderabie variation ^moAgA the 
indiYidttais ;.r and !as it has-been ^fbewii 
of thdniman, fa h may ire ^fhewn of 
the brute kinds, that beauty^ \s found in^ 
difi^rehtly in ail the pflS^XMions which 
eaurbjcihd can adniit^ without, quitting: its^ 
common form ; and it is this idca:Df^com;4 
moQ form that makes the .pru^ortion . of 
paints at all regarded, . and niDf the operas 
tion)ofr any natural caufe : . indeed a little 
confideration. will make it; .Appear, that 
I2 ' it 
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it is not ineafure but manner that crealf s 
all the beauty which belongs to fhape. 
What light do we borrow^ from thcfe , 
bpafled proportions^ when we iludy 
Cjrnamental defign ? It ieems amazing 
to me, that artifts, if they V^ere as well 
convinced as they pretend to be,, that 
proportion is a pri;icipal caufe of beauty, 
have not by them at ^11 times accurate 
ipeafurements of all forts of beautiful 
animals to help them to proper pro- 
portions, when they would , contrive any . 
thing elegant, efpecially as they fre» 
quently aifert, that it is from an obfer- 
vation of the beautiful in nature they 
direct their practice, I know that it 
has been faid long fince, and pchoed back- 
ward and forward from one .writer, to 
another a thoufand times, that the pro* 
portions of building . have been taken 
from thofe of the human body^ To 
make this forced analogy coippl^ete^ they 
r^prefent a man with his arms raifed and 
extended at full length, and then de^ 
Scribe a fort of fquare, as Jt is fornjedi^by 

N 3 paffing 
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pafttig line^ alefng the extremkie($ df tbt$ 
ftrajige figare. But it appeitrs very 
cfoarly to ine> ^at the haman figiu^ 
never fuppiied llie architeA with any 6i 
b& i(fca«. For in the firft plac€> mefi 
are very rarely ieen in this drained pof- 
tttre; it is not natural to them i neither 
is it at all bteoming. Secondly, the 
view of the fciwnan figure fo difpofed, 
dbes not natnralfy fuggeft the idea of a 
fquaite, but rathei? of a crofsi as that 
large {pact betwten the arms and the 
gnsundV mtift bfc filled with ibmcthing 
before it c4n make any body think of a. 
i^uare. Thirc^, feveral buildings arc 
hy no ftictoB of the form? of that par- 
ticular Iquare^ which are notwithftanding 
planned by th6 bell architects, and 
produce an eSkOt altogether as good, and 
pferhaps a better^ And certainly nothing 
could be more unaccountably whimfical, 
than for an archite€l to model his per -• 
formance by the human figure, fince ne* 
two things can have lefs refemblance or 
analogy^ ^an^ a man^ and an houfe or 

temple; 
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tniiple : do tve need to obferve^ that l^ir' 
pwpofes ara entirely Aifftrent ? What I 
am; apt to fbrpedfe is thie : that thefe ana««^ 
logies were devifed to give a credi<^ to the 
work^ pf art, by (hewing a conformity 
between them and the nobleft worka 
in nature ; not that the fetter ferved at 
sill to fttpply hiirts for the perfeftion of 
the former. And I am the more fully 
convinced, that the patrons of proportion: 
have transferred their artificial ideas to 
natare, and not borrowed frorasi thence 
)die proportions they ufe ia works of art ; 
becaufe in any difcuffion of thi? fubjeift 
they always quit as fiion as poffiblc the 
open field of natiiral beauties, the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, and fortify 
fhemfetves within the artificial lines and 
angles of architeftttre. For there is^rn 
mankind an unfortunate propenfity to 
msrfce thettifclves, their views,, and their 
works, the meafure of excellence in eve* 
.ry thing whatfoeven Therefore having 
©bfervcd that their dwelUngs^ were moft 

N4 com- 
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commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures^ with parts 
anfwerable to each other ; they tranf- 
ferred thefe ideas to their gardens ; they 
turned their trees into pijlars, pyramids, 
and obelilks; they formed their hedges 
into fo n;iany green walls, and faihioned 
the; walks into fquares, triangles, and 
other mathematical figures, \vrith exad:* 
nefs and fymmetiy ; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at leaft 
improving nature, and teaching her to 

« 

know. her bufinefs. But nature has at 
lail efcaped from their difcipline and 
their fetters 5 and our gardens^ if nothing 
clfc, declare, we begin to feel that mathe^ 
matigal ideas are not the true meafure? of 
beauty • And furely they are full as little 
fo in the animal, as the vegetable world* 
For is it not extra.ordinajy, that in thefQ 
fine defcriptive pieces, thefe innumera-- 
ble odes and elegies which are in th^ 
m.Quths of all the world, and many of 

^bi<;h have t>eei» jtbe eAtertainnaent of 

ages^ 
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ages, that in thefe' pieces which defcribe 
love with fuch a paffionate energy, and 
reprefent its objaffc in fuch an infinite va- 
riety of lights, not one word is faid of 
proportion, if it be, what fome infift it is, 
the principal component of beauty ; whilft 
at the fame time, feveral other qualities 
are very frequently and warmly mention* 
ed ? But if proportion has. not this power, 
it may appear odd how men came ori- 
ginally to be fo prepofleflcd in its fa- 
vour. It arofe, I imagine, from the 
fondncfs I have ^uft mentioned, which 
men bear fo remarkably to their own 
works and notions; it arofe from falfe 
reafonings on the effedts of the cufto- 
mary figure of animals ; it aroie from 
the Platonic theory of fitnefs and apti- 
tude. For which reafon, in the next 
ifi&ion, 1 fhall coniider the effeds of cuf- 
tom in the. figure of animals; and after-» 
wards the idea of fitnefs : fince if propor- 
tion does not operate by a natural power 
l^Uencling ibnie m^afures, it tnufif be 

either 
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t ■♦ 

proportion, further cpniidered. 

IP I am not miftakeir, a great deal of 
the prejudice in favour of proportion 
lias arifen, not fo much from the obfer- 
vation of any certain meafurcs found iii 
beautiful bodies, as from a wrong ideat 
of the relation which deformity bears to 
beauty, to which it has been corifidered' 
as the oppofitc 5 on this principle it wasf 
concluded, that where the caufes of dc-^ 
formity were removed, . beauty rauft na- 
turaBy and ncceflSrily be introjduced^ 
This I beKeve is a miftafce. For defor- 
mity is oppofccf not to beauty, but ta 
the €tmpkte, common: form^ If one of 
the legs of a mart be found fhorter 
than the other, the man is deformed^ 
becaufc there is ibmcthing wanting ta 
' ^ . cpm- 
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complete the whok idw we form of 3. 
man ; and this has the fame efiedt in na^ , 
tural |aults> ais maimiog and mutilatioii, 
produce from accidents. $0 if the back, 
be humped^ the maix is defornaed f be- 
caufe bis back has an unufual figuiq, and 
vfhzt carries with it the idea of fom? dif- ; 
eafe or misfortune s io if a man's neck, 
be confiderably longer or fliorter thaa 
ufual^ we fay he is deformed in that, 
part, becaufe men are not commonly; 
ixKide in diat manner. But furely every 
hour's experience may convince us, that 
a man may have his legs of an equal, 
length, and reftmbliflg each other in all 
refpe^, and his neck of a juft iize, and. 
his back quite ftrait, without having atr 
the lame time the leaft perceivable beauty. ; 
Indeed beauty is fo. far from belonging ta 
the idea of cuftom^ that in reality what 
affetfts us in that manner is extremely^ 
rare and uncpmmoo. ^The^ beautiful 
ftrikes us as, much by its novelty as. thQ 
deformed itkK, |t i$ thus in thofe fpe<», 

cies . 
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cies of animals with which we are ac^' 
quaintedi and if one of a new fpecies 
were repreiented^ we fhould by no means * 
wait until cuilom had fettled an idea of 
proportion, before we decided concern- : 
ing its beauty or uglinefs ; which (hews 
that the general idea of beauty can 
be no more owing to cuftomary than 
to natural proportion. Deformity arifes 
from the want of the common propor- 
tions ; but the neceflary refult of their 
exiftence in aiiy objedt is not beauty. 
If we fuppofe proportion in natural things 
to be relative to cuftom and ufe, tlie ha- 
ture of ufe and cuftom will (hew, that 
beauty, which is a fofitroe and power- 
ful quality, cannot refult from it. We 
are fo wonderfully formed, that, whilft 
we are creatures vehemently dcfirous 
of novelty, we are as ftrongly attached 
to habit and cuftom. But it is the na« 
ture of things whic)i holds us by cuftom, 
to affeft us very little whilft we are 

in pofleiEon of them, but ftroiigly when 

< 
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fhey arc abfcnt. I rertiembcr to have 
gequented a certain place, every day 
for a long time together j and limy, 
truly fay, that fo far from finding pica* 
fure in it, I wat affeded with a fort of 
wearinefe and difguft; I came^ I went, 
I returned/ without pkafure 5 yet if by 
any means I paflfed by the ufual time of 
my gcnng thither, I vvas rcmaricaMy un-* 
eafy, and was not quiet till I had got in-^ 
to my old track* They who ufe friufF, 
take . it - almoft * without , being fenfibic 
that they take it, and the acute fenfc df 
fmell isL deadeded» fo as to feel hardly 
any diing from fo fharp a ilimulus j ytt 
deprive the fiiuff-^taker of his box, and 
be k the moft uneafy mortal in the world; 
Indeed fo far are ufe and habit from being 
caufes of pleafure, mepely as fuch, that 
the eflfedl of conftant ufo is to make 
all things of whatever kind entirely un- 
affb£):ing. For as ufe at laft takes off 
the painful effect of many things, it re- 
duces the pleafurable cffcGt of others in 

the 
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^e 4kmc mzmacr, and bdogs both to a 
{art of xnGdiocnty and indi^epenpe. A^^ei^ 
juAlyis Q(e called a &cond nature i and 
our natural pi)d common ftate !« pi^e of 
^folme indi^repce, equally prepai^d for 
puQ.9r plotfijr?. But wbcn ]we.are thrown 
out of this ftaje, or deprived of any thing 
tequi&te to n^alataiii u$ in it i when this 
cha^ii^e does lyot happen by pleafure from 
fymp inecfaanical caufe^ we are always 
hurt: It is fo with the fccoad nature, cuC* 
torn, in dl things which relate to it. Thus 
the want of the ufual proportions iu m«rr 
si0ji olJicr ^imakis fure Aoiiiigitft, though 
th«ir prefence is by no means any caufc of 
real picture. It is true, .that the pro^ 
portions.. igid. flown a$ caufes of beautjr 
in the humaji body, are frequently found 
in beautiful ^pa^s, ^becaufc they are ge- 
nerally Ibund in all mankind; but if it 
cwi be {hew(i too, that they are fouad 
wiithQUt beauty, and that beauty J&e- 
qvenjdy exifts without them, and that 
this beauty, where it exiftg, dways can bo 

afligned 
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dGgiied to o^r kfa ^^rocaSL Qumfes^ 
it 'wiU natucally hi^ As tp coochjtdc, r^bat 
proportioa > zxfd beauty ure not ideas cf 
the iame nature. Tht true pppofite H> 
lieaitfy ^ not difprop^rt^on or :d«fori|H|y^ 
tnit uj^Umfij^ aod aa it proeeeds from 
caufes <q)pt3fite to thotib -of pofitiv^ l)emh* 
ty^ we cahnbc cooler it uivtil we ieon» 
to teeot 43f tfaiat. Betmrcen beauty mid i^ 
1inQ& them' ia a fctct of inedtocri|y« in 
tehicb ^thc aiBgocd ipK^pof lions are mod 
cjainmoolyifoiind;: b«t ij^ishaa no )e£|[bft 
tiponthe|»f&Q&s« i.. 

r 
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FITNESS not the caufe of BEAUTY". 

IT is cfaid that the idea of utHtfiy, • ot 
. of a :ptart'6 bemg > vrieU . adapbed to, an<f 
^wer its fimdr is the pauiie of beto^^ ,fK 
iddoed beauty itfel£ If it w^re not ^lor 
thisppiman^ itJbad .faedn iiSftpofiHatte £qu: 
therdodbripe>of pcoportiou (to barerbil^itt 

ground 
6- 
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ground very long ; thcr world would be 
iboh ' weary o( hearing of meafuret 
which rdated to nothing* either of a 
iKitural principle, or of a iitnefs to an^ 
fwer fome end ; the idea which mzn^ 
kind mod convmcmly conceive of pro« 
portiotly is the fuitablenefs of means to 
certain ends, and, where this is not the 
queftion, very feldom trouble themielves 
about the efF^ of different meafures of 
things* Therefore it was neceffary* for 
thi^ theory to iniift, that not pnly arti^ 
ficial, but natural objedU took their 
beauty from the fitnefs of the parts for 
their f^veral purpofcs. But in framing 
this theory, I am apprehenfive that expe-» 
neacc; was not fufficien tly conful ted • For, 
on that principle, the wedge-like fnout of 
a fwitie, ^ith its tough cartils^e at the 
end; the little fiink eyes, and the whole 
make of the head, fo well adapted to its 
offices^ of digging and rooting^ would 
be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag^ hanging to the bill of. a pelican, a 
i thing 
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thing highly ufeful to this animal^ woul4 
be likewife as beautiful in our eyes. Tho 
hedgehog, fo well fccured againft all af- 
iatilts by his prickly hide, and the por** 
cupine with his miiTile quills, would be 
then confidered as creatures of no fmall 
elegance* There afc few animals whof© 
parts are better contrived than thofe of a 
monkey; be has the hands of a man, 
joined to the fpringy limbs of abeaftj 
he is admirably calculated for running, 
leaping, grappling, and climbing ; and 
yet there are few animals which fecm to 
have lefs beauty in the eyes of all man- 
kind. I need fay little on the trunk 
of the elephant, of fuch various ufc- 
fulnefs, and which is fo far from con*^ 
tributing to his beauty. How well 
fitted is the wolf for running and leap-- 
ing 1 how admirably is the lion armed 
for battle! but will any one therefore 
call the elephant, the wolf, and the lion, 
beautiful animals ? 1 believe nobody wijl 
think the form of a man's^ legs fo well 

adapted 
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adapted to running, as thofe of an horfc,. 
a dog, a deer, and fevcral other creatures ; 
at leaft they have not that appearance : yet, 
I believe, a well-fafliioned human leg v^ifl 
be allowed far to exceed all thefe in 
beauty. If the fitnefs of parts was 
what conftituted the lovelinefs of their 
form, the aftual employment of thena 
woilld undoubtedly much augment itV 
hut this, though it is fometimes fo upon 
another principle, is far from being al- 
ways the cafe. A bird on the wing is 
not fo beautiful as when it is perched ; 
nay, there are feveral of the domeftic 
fowls which are feldom feen to fly, and 
which are nothing the lefs beautiful 
on that account ; yet birds are fo ex- 
tremely different in their form from the 
beaft and human kinds, that you cannot 
on the principle of fitnefs, allow them 
*any thing agreeable, but in confideration 
of their parts being defigned for quite 
other purpofes. I never in my Kfe 
^chanced to foe a peacock fly i and yet*be- 
' • . I •^ fore. 



fofe, very Ictng before I confidcifed any 
aptitude in his form for the Serial life# 
I was ftruck with the eztrfeme beauty 
wiiich raifes that bird above many of 

' the beft flying fowls in the world j 
though' for any thing I faw, his way of 
living was much like that of the fwine^ 
\l^hich fed in the farm -yard alon^ widi 
him* The fame may be faid of cocks, 
bens, dud the like ; they arc of the flying 
kind in figure i in their manner of 
moving not very different from men and 
bcafts. To ledve thefe foreign examples ; 
if beauty in our Q^n fpecies was annexed 
to life, men would be much more lovely 
"ihan worticn ; and ftrenglh and Agility 
would be cotafidered as the only bean^ 

- ties. But to call flrength by the name of 
beauty, to have but one denomination for 
the qualities of a Venuis dnd Hercules, fo 

' totally drfferent in almoft all refpefts, is 
furely a ilrahge confufioil of ideas^ or 
abufe of words'. The caufe of this con-« 

• fttfion, I imagine, proceeds from our fre- 

' . O 2 quently 
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quently perceiving the parts of the hu- 
man and other animal bodies to be at 
once very beautiful, and very well adapt- 
ed to their purpofes ; and we are deceived 
by a fophifm, which makes us take that 
for a caufe which is only a concomitant : 
this is the fophifm of the fly; who ima- 
gined he raifed a great duft, becaufe he 
Hood upon the chariot that really raifed 
it. The ftomach, the lungs, the liver, 
as well as other parts, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purpofes ; yet they 

* 

are far from having any beauty. Agaiti^ 
many things are very beautiful, in which 
it is impoflible to difcern any idea of ufe. 
And I appeal to the iirft and moil na- 
tural feelings of mankind, whether, on 
beholding a beautiful eye, or a well- 
fafhioned mouth, or a well-turned leg, 
any ideas of their being well fitted for 
feeing, eating, or running, ever prefent 
themfelvcs. What idea of ufe is it that 
flowers excite, the moft beautiful part of 
the vegetable world ? It is true, that the 
z infi- 
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jnfinitely wife arid good Creator has, of 
his bounty, frequently joined beauty to 
thofe things which he has made ufeful to 
us : but this does not prove that an idea 
of ufe and beauty are the feme things 
or that they are any way dependent on 
each othen 



SECT. vn. 

The real tffcCts of F I T N E S S. 

WH p N I excluded proportion and 
fitnefs from any (hare in beauty, 
I did not by any means intend to fay that 
they were of no value, or that they 
ought to be difregarded in works of art. 
Works of <art are the proper iphcre of 
their power; and here it is that they 
have their full cfFe6t. Whenever the 
wi^fdom of our Creator intended that we 
ihould be af&ded with any thing, he 
did not confine the execution of his de-> 
fign to the languid and precarious ope<- 

O 3 ration 
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ration of our reafba ^ but he endued it 
with powers and properties that pev^t 
the underftanding, and even the willj 
whirh feizing upon the fenfes and imagi- 
aation, captivate the foul before tho 
underftanding is ready cither to join witb 
them, or to oppofe them. It is by a 
long dedudlion and much ftudy that we 
difcover the adorable wifdora of God in 
his works : when we difcover it, the 
effeffeis very different, not only in the 
jnanner of acquiring it, but in its own 
nature, from that which ftrikes qs with^ 
QUt any preparation from the fublime €r 
the beautiful. How different is the b^^. 
tisfaftion of an anatomift, who difcovera 
the uie of the muicles and of the ikin, 
llie excellent contrivance of the onQ 
ft^F the various movements of the body^ 
w^ the wonderful texture of the other,. 
^ once a^ genera) covering, and at once 
a^. general outlet as^ well aa> inlet ^ hoyi. 
di^ren^t is this from the. afii^dlion- 
wl^ii^h poiiM^. a» ordinanry man at tib& 

fight 
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fight of z delicate fmoqth jiTcin, and a]l 
the other parts of beauty, which re- 
quire no inveftigation to be perceiv- 
ed ! In the former cafe, whilft wc look 
up to the Maker with admiration and 
praife, the objeft which caufes it may 
be odious and diftafteful ; the latter very 
, often fo touches us by its power on the 
imagination, that we examine but little 
into the artifice of its contrivance ; and 
we have need of a ftrong eifort of our 
reafon to difentaogle our minds from the 
allurements of the objed, to a confide- 
ration of that wifdom which invented fo 
powerful a machine. The effect of 
proportion and fitnefs, at leaft fo far as , 
they proceed from a mere confideration 
of the work itfelf, produce approbation, 
the acquiefcence of the underftanduig, 
tjut not love, nor any pafilon of that' 
fpecies. When we examine the ftruc- 
tyre of a watch, when we come to 
know thoroughly the ufe of every part 
of it, fatisfied as we are with the fit- 
O 4 nefs 
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ntfs of the whole, we are far enough 
from perceiving any thing like beauty in 
the watch-work itfclf ; but let us look 
on the cafe, the labour of fome curious 
artifl m engraving, with little or no 
idea of ufe, we ihall have a much live- 
lier idea of beauty than we ever could 
have had from the watch itfelf, though 
the mafler-piece of (graham. In beauty, 
as 1 faid, the effcd is previous to any 
knowledge of the ufe j but to judge &£ 
proportion, we muft know the end for 
which any work is dcfigned. Accord- 
ing to the end, the proportion varies. 
Thu6 there is one proportion of a tower, 
another of an hou^c; otie proportion of 
a gallery, another of an hall, another 
ctf a chamber, to judge of the pro« 
|iortions of thefe, you muft be firft ae-' 
^uainted with the purpofes for which 
they were dcfigned. Good fenfe and 
experience a^ing together, find Out what 
as fit to be done in every work of art." 
We are rational creatures, and in all our 

works 



Vdfks vfc ought to regard their, end and 
fmrpofc ; the gratification of any paC* 
fion, ho^v innocent foever, ought only 
to be ©f fetondary confidcralion. Here- 
in is placed the real power of fitnefs and 
proportion ; they operate on the under- 
ftanding confidering them, which af'-* 
proves the work and acquiefces in itw 
The paflions, and the imagination which 
principally raifes them, have here very 
littte to do. When a room appears in 
its original nakednefs, bare walls and a 
plain ceiling ; let its proportion be ever 
fo excellent, it pleafes very little ; a cold 
approbition is the utmoft we can reach ;. 
a much worfe-proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine feftoons, 
glafles, and other merely ornamental 
furniture, will make the imaginatipn re- 
volt againft the reafon : it will pleafc 
much more than the naked proportion 
of the firjft room, which the underftandr 
rng has fo much approved, as admirably 
/#tted for its putpofes- What I have 

here 
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hdre &iA and before cenoetQiiig propor** 
tioo^ is by no means to perfi^Mle. people 
abfuf dly to ficgkdfc the idea of ufe in the 
works of aft. It is only to ihew^ that 
tb^lb excellent things,, beauty* and pro- 
portion are not the fame; not that they 
ihmild either of the^ be difregarded* 

SECT. VIII. 

TRe RECAPITULATION. 

ON the whi^ )( if fuch parts in 
human bodies asr are found pro-r 
portioned^ were likewife conftan^ found 
beautiful, as they certaii^y are not ; or 
if they were fb fitUated, as that a plea^ 
fiare might flow from the companion^ 
which they feldom are ; or if any afiign- 
able proportions were found, either in 
plants or animals, which were always 
attended with beauty,, which never was 
the cafe ; or i^ where parts were well 
adapted to their purpofcs, they wer^ 

con- 
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conftandy beautiful, and vfhan no uft^ 
appeared, there was no beauty, which is 
contrary to all experience ; wc might 
conclude, that beauty confifted in proM 
portion or utility. But fince, in all re^ 
ipe^s, the cafe^ is quite otherwife ; we 
may be fatisfied that beauty does not 
depend on thefe, kt it owe ita origin ta 
what elfe it will. 

SECT. IX. 

■ 

Pcrfeaion not tHe caufe of BEAUTY. 

THERE is another notion current^ 
pretty clofely allied to the former ; 
&at FerfeSHon is the conftituent caulb of 
beauty. This opinion has been made 
to extend much ikxths;t than to fenfibkf 
obje€ts. But in thefe, fo far is jpcrfec- 
tion, confidered as fuch, from being the 
caufeof beauty; that this quality, where 
it is higheft in the female fex, almoft 
always carries with it an idea of weak- 
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nefs and imperfedtion. Women arc very 
fenfible of this; for which reafon^ they 
learn to lifp* to totter in their walk^ to 
counterfeit weaknefs, and even ficknefsv 
In a]I this they are guided by nature* ' 
Beauty in diflrefs is much the moft 
affeding beauty. Blu(hing has little lefs 
power 5 and modefty ia general^ which 
is a tacit allowance of imperfedtipn, is 
itfelf confidered as an amiable quality^ and 
certainly heightens every other that is fo. 
I know it is in evei*y body*s mouth, that 
we ought to loye perfedion. This is 
to me a fufiicient proof, that it is not the 
proper objcdfc^f love. Who ever faid 
we ought to love a fine v^oman, or even 
any of thefc beautiful animals which pleaie, 
us ? Here to be affedled, there is no need 
of the concurrence of our will* 
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SECT. X. 

How far the idea of BEAUTY may he 
applied to the qualities of the MIND. 

1^ O R is this remark in general lefs 
"*^^ applicable to the qualities of the 
mind. Thofe virtues which caufe* ad- 

> * 

miration^ and are of the fublimcr kind^ 
produce terror rather than love; fuch 
as fortitude, juflice, wifdom, and the 
like. Never was any man amiable by 
force of thefe qualities. Thofe which 
engage our hearts, which imprefs us with 
a fenfe of lovelinefs, are the fofter vir- 
tues ; eafinefs of temper, compaflion, kind- 
neft, and liberality ; though certainly thofe 
latter are of lefs immediate and nK)men- 
tous concern to fociety, and of lefs dig- 
nity. But it is for that rcafon that they 
are fo amiable. The great virtues turn 
principally on dangers, punishments, anH 
troubles, and are ^xefciiibd rather in 

pre- 
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preventing the worft mifchiefs, than in 
difpenfing favours ; and are therefore not 
lovely^ though highly venerable. The 
ftibordiriate turn on reliefs, ' gratifiea* 
tions> and indulgences ; and*are therefore 
more lovely, though inferior in dig- 
nity. Thofe perfons who crtep into' the 
heafts of itioft people, who are ch'ofen 
dS the companions of their fofter houH, 
afid their reliefs from care and aniiety, 
are never pei*fon$ of flrfning qdalities ribr 
ftrong virtues. It is rather fhe foft green 
of the foul on which wi reft our ^Syes, 
that are fatigued with beholding more 

•glariflg obje<Sts. It is worth obferving 
Tiow we feel ourfelves affefted in reading 
the chafadtei*s of Caefar and Cito> as they 
are fo finely drawn and cohtrafted in 
Salluft. In one the ignofcendo^ krgiuhda ^ 

' HI the other, nil krgtundo. In one the - 
tniferis perfugrum -, in the other maMs 

'femtciem. In the latter we have 

* touch to admire, much to revc- 

• fence, and jterhaps fbmetbing to fea*>« 
" ' " ' ^ we 
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we refpe^t him, but we refpefl: him at a 
diftance. The former makes us fami* 
liar with him ; we love him, and he 

' leads us whither he pieafes. Ta draw 
things clofer to . out firft and mofl: na-- 
tural feelings, I will add a remark made 
upon reading this feftion by an ingenious 
friend. The authority of a father, fb 
ufeful to our well-being, and fo juftly 
venerable upon all accounts, hinders us 
from having that entire love for him that 
we have for our mothers. Where tlie pa- 
rental authority is almoft melted dowij 

. into the mother's fondnefs and induU 
gencc. But we generally have a great 
love for our grandfathers, in whom this 
authority is removed a degree froni us, 
and where the wcaknefs pf age mellows 
it into, fomething of a feminine partiality* 



< . 
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SECT. XL 

How hr the idea of BEAUTY may be 
applied to VIRTUE. 

FROM what has been faid in the 
foregoing fedlion, we may eafily 
fee, hpw far the application of beauty 
to virtue may be made with propriety. 
The general application of this qua^ 
lity to virtue, has a ftrong tendency 
to confound our ideas of things ; and 
it has given rife to an infinite deal of 
whimfical theory ; as the affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congrui- 
ty, and pcrfe<aion, as well asv to qualities 
of things yet more remote from our na- 
tural ideas of it, and from one another^ 
has tended to confound our Ideas of 
beauty, and left us no Aandard or rule 
to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our owa 
/ancies* . This loofe and inaccurate man- 
ner 
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ner of fpedcing, has therefore mlfled us 
both in the theory of taftc and of mo- 
rals s and induced us to remove the fciencc 
of our duties from their proper bafis, 
(our reafbn, our relations^ and our necef^ 
fities^) to reft it upon foundations alto«« 
gether vifionary and unfubflantiah 



SECT. XIL 

The real caufe of BEAUTY. 

HAVING endeavoured to flievir 
what beauty i$ not, it remains that 
we (hould examine, at leaft with equal 
^temtion, in what it • really confifts. 
JBeauty is a thing much too afFedting not 
to depemd upon fcqae pofitive quali^ 
ties. And, fince it is no creature of 
our reafon, (ince it ftrikes us without 
any reference to ufe, and even where 
no ufe at all can be difcerned; iince the 
TOrder and nriethod of nature is generally 
very different from our mefifures and 

P pro- 
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proportions, wc muft conclude that beauty 
is, for the greater part, fome quality in 
bodies adting mechanically upon the hu- 
man mind by the intervention of the fen-' 
fes. We ought therefore to confidcr at- 
tentively in vs^hat manner thofe fenfible 
qualities are difpofed, in fuch things as 
by experience we find beautiful, or which 
excite in us the paflion of love, or fome 
correfpondent afFedlion* 



SECT. XIIL 

Beautiful objecfts itnall. 

THE moft obvious point that pre- 
fen ts itfelf to us in examining 
any objed, is its extent or quantity. 
And what degree of extent prevails in 
^bodies that are held beautiful, may be 
gathered from the ufual manner of cx- 
preffion concerning it. I am told that, 
in moil languages, the objedts of love 
are fpoken of under diminutive epithets. 

It 
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It is fo in all the languages of which I 
have any knowledge. In Greek the «4*r 
tnd other diminutive terms are almofl: 
always the terms of afFe<ftion and ten- 
dernefs. Thefe diminutives were com- 
monly added by the Greeks^ to the names 
of perfons with .whom they converfed 
on the terms of friendship and familiarity^ 
Though the Romans were a people 
of 4efs quick and delicate feelings^ yet 
they naturally Aid into the leiiening 
termination upon the fame occafions. 
Anciently in the Englifh language the 
diminishing /ing was added to the 
names of peribns and tilings that were 
the . objefts of love. Some we retain 
J^iU» as darhng (or little dear)^ an(i 
: a few others. But to this day, in ordi- 
nary converfation, it is ufual to add the 
endearing name of little to every thing 
we love : the French and Italian^ make 
ufe of thefe affedtionate diminutives even 
more than we. In the aniiptial creation, 
out of our own fpecies, it is the fmall 

P 2 we 
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we are inclined to be fond of; ^ little 
birds^ and fome of the fmaller kind« of 
beads. A great beautiful thing is a 
manner of expreiiion fcaixrely ever ufed s 
but that of a great ugly thing, %s verj^ 
common. There is a wide diffetene^ 
between admitation and love. The fub^ 
lime, which is the cauic of the former^ 
always dwells on great dbje£(s, and tfcr-^ 
rible J the httcr on fmall ones^ and plea^ 
^33^ ; we ffltbmit to what we adanre, 
bat we k)ve what fubxnits to us ; in osie 
cafe we are foiKned. m the other we ale 
fiatteced, iato compliance. In ihort, the 
idem of the fublicae and the beautiful 
ftahd on fouadationjr fo different, that it 
^s hard^ t bad aldiofl: faid impoffible^ to 
think of reconcilitig them in the (anae 
ffeibjeiSI, Xvithout conAdefably hSknitig ^ 
♦he effc€t of the one or theol^r upon 
f he ^affions-. So that> attendifig to their 
quantity, beautiful obje<^a are compart* 
tirely fiiwJlU 



SECT. 
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SECT- XIV. 

SMOOTHNESS. 

THE next property cotiftantly ob- 
fervable in fuch objects is * Smooth'- 
nefs: A quality fo cflential to beauty^ 

that I do not now rccoUedt any thing 

«• » 

beautiful that is not fmooth. In trees 

« 

and flowers, fmooth leaves arc beauti- 
ful I fmooth Hopes of earth in gardens j 
fmooth ilreams in the landicape j fmooth 
coats of birds and beails in animal beau- 
ties ; in fine women^ finogth fkins i and 
in feveral forts of ornamental furniture^ 
fmooth and poliihed furf^ces. A very 
confiderable part of the cfFeiQ: of beauty 
is owing to this <;[uality ; ijideed the moft 
confiderable^ For tako any beaukful 
ohytSt^ and give it a broken and rugged 
ibrface ; and however wdl formed it 
may be in, pther rcipefts, )A pk^fes np 

P 3 - longer. 
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longer. Whereas, let it want ever fo 
many of the other conftituents, if i 
wants not this, it becomes more pleafing 
than almoft all the others without it. 
This feems to me (b evident, that I am 
a good deal furprifed> that none who 
have handled the fubjed have made any 
ynention of the quality of fmoothneis, 
in the enumeration of thofe that go to 
the forming of beauty. For indeed any 
rugged, any fudden projedion, any (harp 
angle, is in the higheft degree contrary to 
that idea. 



SECT. XV. 
Gradual VARIATION. 

m 

TDUT as perfe<Stly beautiful bodies 

are not compofed of atigular parts, 

fo their parts never continue long in 

the fame right line. * They vary 

their direftibn every moment, and they 

* Part V. fca. 23. 

change 
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change under the eye by a deviation 
continually carrying on, but for whofe 
beginning or end you will find it diffi- 
cult to afcertain a point. The view of a 
beautiful bird will illuftrate this obfer- 
ration. Here we fee the head increaf- 
ing infenfibly to the middle, from whence 
it lefTens gradually until it mixes with 
the neck ; the neck lofcs itfelf in a 
larger fwell, which continues to the 
middle of the body, when the whole de- 
creafes again to the tail; the tail takes 
a new direction ; but it foon varies its 
new courfe : it blends again with the 
other parts ; and the line is perpetually 
changing, above, below, upon every 
fide. In this dcfcription I have before 
me the idea of a dove; it agrees very 
well with moft of the conditions of 
beauty. It is fmooth and dowhy; its 
parts are (to ufe that expreffion) melted 
into one another; you are prefented 
with no fudden protuberance through 
the whole, and y^t the whole is conti- 

P 4 nually 
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nually changing. Obferve that part of 
a beautiful woman where ihe is perhaps 
the moft beautiful^ about the neck and 
breads ; ^ the fmpothnefs ; the ibftnefs ; 
the eafy and infeniible fwell ; the variety 
of the. furface^ which is never for the 
fmalleft fpace the fame -, the deceitful 
maze^ through which the unfteady eye 
Aides giddily^ without knowing where 
to fhx, . or whither it is carried, l^ not 
this a demonflration of that change of 
furface, continual, and yet hardly percep- 
tible at aiiy point, which forms one of 
the great conftituents of beauty ? It gives 
me no fmall pleafi^re to find that I can 
ftrengthen my theory in this point, by 
the opinion of the very ingenious Mr. 
Hogarth ; whofe idea of the line . of 
beauty I take in general to be extreme* 
ly juft* But the idea of variation, 
Without attending fb accurately to the 
manner of the variation, ha$ led him tp 
confider angular fi^i^es a^ be&utiful ) ;thd!b 
figures, it is true, vary greatly j yet diey 

vary 
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vary in ft fudden and broken manner ; and 
I do not find any natural objcd which is 
angular^ and at the fanie time beautiful,. 
Indeed few natural objeAs are entirely an« 
gular. But I think thofe which approach 
the moft nearly to it are the tfglk^. 
I muft add too, thatj fo far as I could oh-* 
&nt of nature^ though the varied lin« 
is that alone in which complete beauty is 
founds ytC there is 00 particular line whidt 
is always found in the moft comptec^y 
beautifulj aad which is therefore bem* 
tiful in preference to all other Hne9< At 
leaft I never could oUbrve it« 
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SECT. XVI. 

I 

DELICACY. 

AN air of robuftnefs and ftrength is 
very prejudicial to beauty. An 
appearance of delkacy^ and even of fra«<- 
giiity, is almofl effential to it. Who- 
ever examines the vegetable or animal 
creation, will find this obfervation to be 
founded in nature. It is not the oak> 
the afli, or the elm, or any of the rb- 
buft trees of. the foreft, virhich we con- 
iider as beautiful ; they are awful and 
majeftic ; they infpire a fort of reve- 
rence. It is the delicate myrtle, it is the 
orange, it is the almond, it is the jaf- 
mine, it is the vine, which we look 
on as vegetable beauties. It is the flow- 
ery fpecies, fo remarkable for its weak-^ 
nefs and momentary duration, that givqs 
us the livelieft idea of beauty and elc- 

gance* Among animals^ the greyhound 

• - • 

• - is 
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is more beautiful than the maftiff ) and 

* 

the delicacy of a gcnnct, a barb, or an 

Arabian horfe, is much more amiable 

than the ilrength and flability of fome 

horfcs of war or carriage. I need here 

fay little of the fair fex, where I belieye 

. the point will be eafily allowed mcw 

The beauty of women is confiderably 

owing to their weaknefs or delicacy^ 

and is even enhanced by their timidity, 

a quality of mind analogous, to it. I 

would not here be underflood to fay^ 

that weaknefs betraying very bad health 

has any dure in beauty ; but the ill ef« 

{e€t of this is not becaufe it is weak*- 

nefs, but becaufe the ill ftate of health 

which produces fuch weaknefs, alters, the 

other conditions of beauty } the parts in 

fuch a cafe coUapfe ; the bright colour, 

the lumen purpureum juventa^ is gone ; 

and the fine variation. is loft in wrinkles, 

fuddcn breaks, and right lines. 
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SECT. XVII. 

Beauty in COLOUR. 

A$ to th^ colours ufually found ia 
beautiful bodies, it may be fome«p 
what difficult to afcertain them, becauife^ 
in the &veral parts of nature, there iS' 
^ ifi&iite variety. However, eyen 19 
this variety, we may mark out fom&» 
l^ng on which to iettk4 Firft, thf 
colours of beautiful bodies mv& not be 
Jtaiky Of ntiuddy, but clean and fair# Se^ 
£Ondly, they muft not be of the ftrong- 
0& kind. Thofe which feem moil ap- 
{iropriated to beauty, are the mildef 
fif every Ibrt ; light greens j foft blues ; 
weak whites ; pink reds ; and violets, 
Thkdly, if the colours be flrong aod vii- 
vid> they are ^ways diverBiied, and the 
objed: is never of one ftrong colour; ther^e 
arc almoft always fuch a number of 
them (as in variegated flowers,) that the 

ftrength 
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ftrength and glare of eacb is confider- 
ably abated. In a fine complexion, then 
is not only {otiM variety in the colour-* 
ing, but the colours : neither the red 
nor the white aie flrong and gladng; 
Befides, they are mixed in fuch a man« 
fier, and with ibch gradatioits^ that it 19 
impofI}ble to fix the bounds. On the fime 
principle it is, that the dabiout cdour im 
the necks and tails of peacock^ and 
abofit 'die heads of drakes, is fa vatji 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty bo& 
of fhape and colouring are as nearly nla^ 
tod, as we can well fappofe it pdGGUe 
for things of fuch diffbrent natures to 
be. 
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SECT. XVIIL 

. ItECAPITULATIC^N. 

ON the whole, the qualities of 
beauty, as they are merely fen- 
£ble qualities; are the foHowirig* Firft, 
to;be comparatively fmall* Secondly, 
•to be fmoojh. Thirdly, to -have a var 
rlety in the direftipn of the parts ; but, 
fourthly, to have thofe parts not aftgu- 
Jar, but melted as it were into each other. 
tFifthly, to be of a delicate frame. Without 
any remarkable appearance of ftrength. 
Sixthly, to have its colours clear and 
bright, but not very ftrong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it fhould have any gla- 
ring colour, to have it diverfified with 
others « Thefe are, I believe, the pro- 
perties on which beauty depends; pro- 
perties that operate by nature, and are 
leis liable to be altered by caprice, or 
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founded by a diverfity of taftes, thaor 
any other. 



SECT. XIX. 

The PHYSIOGNOMY. 

THE' Tbyfiognomy has a confider- 
able ihare in beauty, eipecially 
in that of our own ipecies. The manners 
give a certain determination to the Coun- 
tenance 5 which being obferved to'cofr 
refpond pretty regularly with themi is 
capable of joining the effects of certaia 
agreeable qualities of the mind to thofe 
of the body. So that to form a finiihed 
human beauty^ and to give it its full in* 
fluence^ the face muft be expreffive of 
fuch gentle and amiable qualities, as cor;- 
refpond with the ibftnefs^ fmoothnefs, 
. and delicacy of the outward form« 
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SECT. XX. 

The E y E. 



IH A V E Jhiidiorto pnrpoT^ omitted 
to fpcak of the Eye^ which has fo 
gteat * flhare in dbe beauty of the animd 
cre&fk^j tt k did not fall ib eafily 
tinder the foregokg heads^ though ia 
ia£k k Is reducible to the fame principles; 
I thiiik theiH) ^t the bea^ity of the eye 
^fioniifts^ firil:^ in its ckamefs ; wliat c^^ 
4Mr^ eye ihall pleafe moA^ depends a 
^Odd deal On par tic^ar fsincies ; btrt 
m^t am pkttTed wkh an eye vAiok 
^miMr (t€K nfd tiiiat term) is dull and 
muddy** We are picafed with' the eye in 
ihis i4e^«^, ^on the principle upon which 
tfve like Amends, clear water, glafs, and 
fuch like transparent fubftances. Second- 
ly, the motion of the eye contributea to 
its beauty, by continually Ihifting its di* 

♦ Part IV. Tea. 25, 
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redioA 5 but a flow and languid motion h • 
more beautiful than a briflc one j the latter 
is enlivening 1 the former lovely. Thirdly^ 
with regard to the union df the eye with 
the neighbouring parts^ it is to hold the 
fame rule that is given of other beautiful 
ones ; it is not to make a ftrong devia-« 
tkui from the line of the neighbouring 
parts ; nor to verge into any exa£t geo- 
metrical figure. Belides all this^ the 
eye affedts, as it is expreffive of ibme 
qualities of the mind^ and its principal 
power generdly arifes from this j fo thar 
what we have juft faid of the phyfiog- 
nomy is applicable here/ 

- • • • 

SECT. XXI. 

UGLINESS. 

IT may perhaps appear like a fort of 
repetition pf what we have before 
faid, to infift here upon the nature cff 
Ugimefs. As I imagine it to be in all 
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rd^efts the oppofite tp f hpfe qm^yitlss : 
which we havct laid down for the c<3»- 
ftituents of bieauty, But thpugh uglinefo, 
be the oppo^te to beautj, it 4? npt die - 
GCtppiite to proportion and fitn^ffi. F-or- 
it is ppffible «liat a thing, may be very 
ugly with any proportipi^ji.and with *, 
pcrfea fitnef^ to any ufti^. UgUneft^I 
iipaginc likewife . to be cpi^fiftent enough, 
with an »^a of tjie fublimq,. But I woidd 
Ijy no "Dieafis infinuate th^t uglinefs of 
ijfelf is a fubliffie ide*,„uplefs unite^ 
vi* fUch Qualities as eaxite a ftrwfc 
terror. . 

> SECT. XXII. 

GRACE. 

f^RACEFULNESS is an idea not 
^ very different from beauty j it con- 
fifts in much the fame things. Giacc- 
fulnefs is an idea belonging to poJiure.9sA 
tmtion. In both thefe, to be graceful,. i« 

is 
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16 requifite that there be no appearance of 
dilficulty ; there is required a finall in-^ 
fled:ion of the body i and a compofure of 
the parts in fuch a manner, as not tx> iQ<» 
cumber «acfa other, not to appear divided 
by &arp gild fudden anj^^ In this 
eaib, this rodndnefs, this ddicacy of at-* 
titude abd motion it is that all the magic 
of grace conrfills, and what is called 
its je ne f^al ^oi i as will be obvioias 
to any ob^ver, who coniiderd attentive-* 
-^ly the Venus de Medicisi the AntihoiiGs, 
dr any flame generally ailo wed to /be 
graceful in ah high. degree, 

■ 

SECT. XXIII. 
ELEGANCE and SPECIOUSNESS^ 

WHEN any body is compofed of 
parts fmooth and poliihedf W^* 
out prciGng upon each other, wii^&it 
(hewing any ruggedncfs or confuiibn, ■ 
* and at the fame time afFcitog fbme r^^ 
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gular Jhape, I call it eJdgant, It is clofe- 
-ly allied to the beautiful, differing froia 
it only in diis regularity^ which how- 
ever, as it makes a very material differ^ 
.ence in the. affe£lion produced, may 
. yo-y well conftitute another fpecies. Un- 
der this head I rank thofe delicate and re- 
gular works of art, that imitate no de- 
terminate objca in nature, as elegant 
. buildings, and pieces of furniture. When 
any objeft partakes of the abovementioned 
qualities, or of thofe of beautiful bo- 
dies, and is withal of great dimenfi- 
fions, it is full as remote from the idea 
of mere beauty, I call itfne ovfpecious. 



SECT. 
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SECT. XXIV. 

The beautiful in FEELING. 

THE foregoing defcription of be2uty> 
fo far as it is taken in by the eye, 
may be greatly illuftrated by defcribing 
the nature of objects, which produce 
a iimilar efFedt through the touch. This 
I call the beautiful in Feeling, It correr 
iponds wonderfully with what caufeS 
the fame fpecics of plcafure to the fight* 
There is a chain in all our fenfations ; 
they are all but different ibrts of feel- 
ings, calculated to be afFefted by various 
forts of objedl§, but all to be afFefted 
after thp fame manner. All bodies that 
are pleafant to the touch, are fo by 
the flightnefs of the rcfiftance they make. 
Refinance is either to motioh along the 
furface, or to the preffure of the part§ 
on one another : if the former be flight, 
we cajl the body fmooth ; if the latter, 

0^3 fpft. 
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foft» The chief pleafurc wc receive by 
feelings is in the one or the other of 
thefe qualities ; and if there be a combi « 
nation of both, our pleafure is greatly in- 
creafed. This is fo plain, that it is ra- 
ther more fit to illuftrate other things, 
liian to be illuftrated itfelf by an ex- 
ample^ The next fource . of pleafure in 
this fenfe, as in evefy other, is the con- 
tinually prefenting fomcwhat new ; and 
we find that bodies which continually 
Vary their furface^ arc much the moft 
pieafant or beautiful to the feeling, as 
any one that pleafes may experience* 
The third property in fuch objedls is, 
that though the furfac^ continually va- 
ries its dire<£tion> it never varies it fud- 
denly* The application of any thing 
fudden, eveh though the impreflion it- 
felf have little or nothing of violence^ 
is difagreeable. The quick application 
of a finger a little warmer or colder than 
ufual, without notice, makes us ftart ; 
tL flight tap on the flioulder, not ex- 

peded. 
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jpededy has the fame efFcft. Hence it is 
that afigular bodies, bodies that fudden- 
iy vary die direftion of the outline, af* 
ford fo little pleafure to the feeling, 
fevery fuch change is a fort of climbing 
or falling in miniature ; fo that fquares, 
triangles, and other angular figures are 
neither beautiful to the fight nor feeling. 
Whoever compares his ftatc of mind, 
on feeling foft,.fmooth, variegated, unan- 
gular bodies, with that in which he 
finds himfelf, on the view of a beautiful 
object, will perceive a very ftriking ana- 
logy in the effects of both j and which 
may go a good way towards difcovering 
their common caufc. Feeling and fight, 
in this refpeft, differ in but a few points. 
The touch takes in the pleafure of foft- 
nefs, which is not primarily an oSjeft 
of fight; the fight, on the other hand, 
comprehends colour, which can hardly 
be made perceptible to the touch : the 
touch again has the advantage in a new 
idea of pleafure refulting from a mode- 

0^4 rate 
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rate degree of warmth j but the eye tri* 
umphs in the infinite extent and multi'^ 
plicity of its objeft^.. But there is fucb 
a iimilitude in the pleafures of thefe 
fenfes^ that I am apt to fancy^ if it wero 
poffible that one might difQern colour by 
feeling (as it is faid fome blind mea 
have done)^ that the fame colours^ and 
the fame difpofition . of colouring, which 
are found beautiful to the fights would 
be found likewife moft grateful to the 
touch* But, fetting afide conjedures, let 
US pafs to the other fenfe ; of hearing. 

SECT, XXV. 
The beautiful in S O U N D S, 

IN this fenfc we find an equal apti^ 
tude to be affe£ted in a foft apd de^ 
Jicate mannpr ; and how far fweet or 
beautiful founds agree with pur deis* 
fcriptions of beauty in other fenfcs^ thq 
C^pperfene? of ?very pne ipuft decide, 

MiJtoii 
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Milton has dcfcribcd this fpecics of mu- 
fic in onQ of his juvenile poems*. I 
need not fay that Milton was perfedl|r 
well veried in that art ; and that no man 
had a finer ear^ with a happier manner 
of expreiiing the afFe<5tions of one ienfe 
by metaphors taken from another. The 
defcription is as follows : 



•And ever againji eating cans^ 
hap me in foft "Lydian airs ; 
Jn notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked fweetnefs long drawn eutj^ 
With wanton bead and giddy cunnings i 

The melting voice through mazes runniiigi 
Untwifting all the chains that tit 
The hidden foul of harmon;^ 

Let us parallel this with the foftnefs^ the 
winding furface^ the unbroken continue- 
ance, the eafy gradation of the beau^ 
tiful in odier things ; and all the diverfi^ 
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ties of the federal fciifes, with all their 
fcvcFal afieftioDs> will rather help to 
throw lights from one another to fimfh 
one clear> conliftent idea of the whole, 

* 

than to obfcure it by their intricacy and 
variety* 

To the above-mentioned deicripti^^ f 
(hall add one or two remarks. The firft 
is ; that the beautiful in mufic will not 
bear that loudnefs and ftrength of feunds, 
which may be ufdd to raifc other pafiidn« ; 
nor notes, which are fhriU orharfh, or 
deep ; it agrees beft with fuch as are 
clear, even, fmooth, and weak. The 
fecond is ; that great variety, and quick 
tranfitions from one meafure or tone 
to another, are contrary to the genius of 
the beautiful in mufic. Such * tranfi- 
tions often excite mirth, or other fiid- 
dgn ^nd tumultuous pailions; but not 
that finking, that melting, that languor, 
which is the charaderiftical effedt of the 

* I ne*er am merry, when I hear fwpet mufic. 

Shakespear. 
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bcautifal, as it regards every fenfc. The 
paffion excited by beauty is in fa<ft nearer 
to a fpecics of melancholy» than to jollity 
and nairth. I do not here mean to con* 
fine mufic to any one (pedes of notes^ 6t 
tones, neither is at an ^t in which I can 
fay I have any great HdlL My Soic de- 
£gn in this remaii: is» to ietde a con*« 
fiftent idea Of beauty* The infinite va<« 
riety of the a&£tioM of the ibttl will 
fuggeft tb a good bead, and flulful ear» 
a variety of fuch founds as are fitted to 
raiie them. It can be no prejudice td 
this, to dear and diilinguiih feme few 
particulars, that bdong to the iame 
dafs, and are confident with each odier, 
from the immenfe crowd of difierent, 
and fometimes coAtradidtory ideas, that 
rank vulgarly under the ftandard <^ 
beauty. And of the(e it is my intention 
to mark fuch only of the leading points 
^ ihew the conformity of the fenfe of 
hearing, with all the other fenies in the 
mticle of their pleafures, 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXVI. 

T A S T E and SMELL. 

np HIS general agreement of the fen- 
* ies is yet more evident on mi- 
nutely conildering thoie of tafte and 
£nelL We metaphorically apply the 
idea of fweetnefs to fights and founds ; 
but as the qualities of bodies by which 
they are, fitted to excite either pleafure or 
pain in thefe jfenfes, are not fo obvious 
as they are in the others, we ihall refer 
an explanation of .their analogy, which 
is a very clofe one, to that part, wheire-^ 
in we come to confider the common 
efficient cauie of beauty, as it regards 
all the fenies. I do not think any thing 
better fitted to eflablifh a clear and fettled 
idea of vifual beauty than this way of 
examining the fimilar pleafures of other 
fenfes; for one part is fometimes clear 
in one of thef« fenfes, that is more 

obfcufe 
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•bfcure in another $ and where there 
is a clear concurrence of all> we nutjr 
with more certainty (peak of any Qt» 
of them. By this itoeans, they bear 
witnefs to each other; nature is^ as It 
were, icrutinized; and we report no« 
thing of her but what we recdye from 
her own information* 



SECT. xxvn. 

... , ; 

The Sublime and Beautiful compared*' 

ON cloiing this general ?iew of 
beauty, it naturally occurs, tb2t 
we ihould compare it with the fubHme $ 
and in this compariibn there appears a 
remarkable contrail:. For fublime ob^ 
je£ts are vaft in their dimextfions, beau* 
tiful ones comparatively fmall ; beauty 
fliould be fmooth and poliihed i the 
great, rugged and negligent ; beauty 
ihould ihun the right line, yet deviate 
from it infeniiblyj the great in many 
I cafes 
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4A&S ll&^»n the tight Kiie i and wfaeti it 
ttotidiM^ it often makes a itroag dcvia*- 
'^tfota : beafiity &5tild not be obfcare $ the 
jgi^t ought t& be ^rk and gloomy: 
IfteiAty ihtfuld ho ik^ and deHcate ; the 
-^gffeai oiight 4ib Qb^ fdid, aiid evea maf- 
^five; T:hef ^4ife Imked idiRui of ^ very 
different nature^ o»e being &unded jod 
pain, the other onpleafure^ and how- 
ever they may vary afterwards from the 
dire<5 natnre^ xtf their caufes, yet thefe 
caufes keep up an eternal diiUnftioa be^ 
tween them, a diftindtion never to be 
Jorgottenby asiy wlatofe btifioefs it is to 
i»St&^ the pantos, ilni t]^ in£tiitc \m^ 
owty of aatnoal ^caAnJMJ&ms^ we mmft 
lexjfcA to fiiid :^ ^tiaHtics jof .thiQgs 
-die sDoft renikfi>te imagimkUe fitom edoh. 
*-oldber onited in the hcn^' dbjed. We 
ma& expea alfo to find combinations 9f 
^tbe fame kind i|i the works of art/«Bbt 
when we confider the power <$f arfobjeft 
-iq)0Q our paffion^ we muft know tb«it 
when wy thing is ii^tekided US ^e^ ti^e 

mind 
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mind by the force of fome predominant 
property, the afFe<ftion produced is like 
to be the more uniform and perfedt, if 
all the other properties or qualities of th« 
object be of the fame nature, and tending 
to the fame defign as the principal ; 

Ifbkck and white hlendjfoftiHjMnd unite ^ 
A thou/and waysy are there no black and white f 

If the qualities of the fublime and beau- 
tiful are fometimes found united, does 
this prove that they are the fame ; docs 
it prove that they are any way allied ; 
does it proyc even that they are not op- 
pofite and contradidory ? Black and 
white mayfoften, may blend /but they 
are not therefore the fame. Nor, when 
they are fp foftcned and blended with 
each other, or with different colours, is 
the power of black as black, or of white 
as white, fo ftrong as when each ftands 
uniform and diftinguiftied. 

The End of the Third Part. 
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A Philofophicar Enquiry 

INTO THB 

Origin of our I o B a s 

OF THE 

Sublime and Beautiful, 



P A R T IV. 



SECT. I. 



Of the efficient caufe of the SUBLIME 

and BEAUTIFUL. 

A 

I 

TTIT" H E N I fay, I intend to enquire 
into the efficient caufe of fub-» 
liraity and beauty, I would not be un^ 
derftood to fay, that I can comQ to 
the ultimate caufe. I do not pretend 
that I fhall e^r be able to explain, why 
certain affqilions of the body produce 

R fucli 
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fttch a diftinft emotion of mind, and no 
other ; or wbji the body is at all affedled 
by the mind, or the mind by the body. 
A little thought will fliew this to be im- 
poffible. But I conceive, if we can dif- 
cover what aiFcftions of the mind pro- 
duced certain emotions of the body ; and 
what diftinft feelings and qualities of 
body fhall produce certain determinate 
paffions in the mind, and no others, I 
fancy a great deal will be dojie 5 fome- 
thing not unufeful towards a diftindt 
knowledge of our pafEons, fo far at leaft 
as we have them at prefent under our 
confideration. This is all, I believe, we 
can do. If we could advance a ftep far- 
ther, difficulties would ftill remain, as 
we ihould be ftill equally diftant from the 
firft caufe. When Newton firft difcover- 
cd the property of attraction, and fettled 

its laws, he found it ferved very well to ex- 

> 

plain feveral of the moft remarkable phe- 
nomena in nature ; but yet with reference 
to the general fyftem of things, he could 

conlider 
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icDilfiddr attra<aioft but as an efFe<ft, whdfe 
^u€e at that time he did hot attempt to 
trace. Bat when he dfter wards began td 
fcccOiifit for it by a fubtile elaftit aethefi 
this greal man (if in &> gf eat a linan it bd 
ftot impious to difeover afhy thing like i 
blemifh') Teemed to have quitted hi^ ufual 
Cautidus manner of philofophifing ; fince^ 
|yerha|)s^ allowing all thai has been ad-<» 
tranced dfi this fubjea: to be fufficientlf 
proved, I think it leaves us With as many 
difficulties as it found u&. Tliat great 
chain of caufes^ v^hich links one to 
another, even to the throne of God him-* 
felf, can never be unravelled by any in- 
duftry of ours., When we go but one 
ftep beyond the immediately fenfible qua- 
lities of things, we go out of our depths 
AU we do after is but a faint ftruggle^ 
that (hews we are in an element v^hich 
does not belong to us. So that when I 
fpeak of caufe, and efficient caufe, I only 
mean certain affedions of the mind, that 
caufe certain changes in the body ; of 

R 2. certain 
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certain powers and properties in bodies, 
that work a change in the mind. As if 
I were to explain the motion of a body 
falling to the ground, I would fay it was 
caufed by gravity ; and I would endeavour 
to (hew after what manner this power 
o|)erated, without attempting to ihew 
why it operated in this manner : or if I 
were to explain the effedts . of bodies 
ftriking one another by the common laws 
of percuffion, l Should not endeavour to 
explain how motion itfelf is communi* 
cated. 



S E C T. II. 

ASSOCIATION. 

IT is no fmall bar in the way of our 
enquiry into the caufe of our paflions, 
that the occafion of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions 
are communicated at a time when we 
have not capacity to reflcdt on them; at a 

time 
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time of which all fort' of memory is- 
worn out of our minds. For befides fuch 
tibings as afFed us in various manners, ac- 
cording to their natural powers, th^re 
are affociations made at that early feafon, 
which we find it very hard afterwards to 
diftinguifli from natural effeds. Not to 
mention the unaccountable antipathies 
which we find in many perfons, we all 
find it impoffible to remember when a 
fteep became more terrible than a plain j 
or fire or water more terrible than a 
dod of ekrth J -though 'all'thefe are Very 
probably* either conclufions from expe* 
rience, or arifing from the premonitionS^of 
others; fend fonieof them impreiled, in 
all likelihood, pretty late* Butasitmuft 
be allowed that many things aiTed Us 
after a certain manner, not by any na- 
tural powers they; have for that purpofe, 
but by aflbciation ; fo it would be abfurd, 
on the other hand, to fay that all things af^ 
fcA us by aflbciation only; fihcc fome 
things muft have been originally and na- 

R 3 turally 
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t^rally agreeabjie ; of difagfjee^e, ^ ^i^<>^ 
which thcotji^rs 4erivi9 th?i? ,aflbciat;d 
powers J an4ii^ woul4 h^^, I^f^i to little; 
purppfc to lop|c ijbr t:he cauj(c^ of owr p^^, 
^ons in aiTpciatujH^^ until wq ^1 of it iOp 
t^pj»atur4 prop9i:ti(?§ of thit^. ; ; ■ .. 
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SECT, III. 
Caufe of PAIN aaid FEAR. 

IJIj^yg befpfe pbferved P, that wha^eveirj 
i$ qu^ififd tP caufc t^rfpr, i§ a fofiRr 
d^oA capgbjerfif the iHbliflW.i tQ whfeh 
I add, that not. only thofe M m^ft/r 
things from which we .cannpt probably 
apprehend, any danger, haye a fimilftp 
ejfea, becaufe they operate in a fimiU?! 
manner.. J obferyed tooi <bat f whai^ 
i?ver produce^ pleafure, poiitivei and ori- 
ginal pleafurei i^ fit to hftve beauty ^h^ 
grafted on itt. Therefore, to clear up the 
nature of thefequalitiesy it may be fte* 

- # fm h m. 8. t ^^^ ^^^^^ ^e- ' 
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eeflary to explain the nattire o£ pain and 
pkafure on which they depend. A man 
who fufFers under violent bodily pain^ (t 
iuppofe the moil violent, becaufe the 
ffFeft may be the more obvious;) I fajf 
a nmn in great pain has his teeth &t^ 
his eyes^brows are violently contra£bed^ 
his forehead is wrinkled, his eyes are 
dragged inwards^ and roUed with great 
vehemence, his hair ftands an end, the 
voice is forced out in ihort fhrieks and 
groans, and the whole fabric totters^ 
Fear or terror, which b an apprehen-* 
fipn of pain or deatib, exhibits; exa£llj 
^e fame .efFe£ts» approaching in violence 
to thofe juft mentioned, in proportion to 
t|)e nearneis, of the cauie, aqd the weakr 
;nefs of the-fubjedt. This is not only fo 
in < the human fpecies : but I have more 
th^n once obferved in dogs, under aa 
apprehenfioa of puniflbment, that they 
have writhed their bodies, and yelped, 
and howled, ajs if they had adually 
felt the blows. From hence I conclude, 

R 4 that 
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that pain and fear a<5: tipbii thfe fame 
parts of the body, and in the fame man- 
ntr, though fomcwhat differing in de- 
gree : That pain and fear cbnfift in ^n 
tinnatural tehlion of the nerves ; that 
this is fomctimes' accompanied with an 
unnattiral * ftrength, which - fometimed 
fuddenly changes into art- isitraordinaiy 
wcakneft ; that the cfk&s often come 
on alternately, and aire foftietitnes mixed ' 
with each other. This isf the nature of 
all conclufive agitations/ efpcciaHy iii 
weaker .fufcje6fe,^ which are -tht imoft 
liable to the fevereft impreflibns of pairi 
and fear. The only difference between 
pain and terror is, ' that ■ things which 
caufe pain ofperate on the mind, by the 
intervention of the body; whereas things 
that caufe terror, generally affefl: the 
bodily organs by the operation of the 
mind fuggefting the danger; but both 
agreeing, either primarily, or feconda*- 
tily, in producing a tenfion, contrac- 
tion> or violent emotion of the 

* nerves. 
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nerves *, tliey . agree likonrife in every 
thing elfe. For it appears very clearly to 
me, from: this, as well as from many 
other examples, that when the body is 
difpofed, by any means whatfoever, to 
foch emotions a§ it virould acquire by 
the means of a certain pafiioQ ; it will of 
kfclf excite fomcthing very like that paf* 
fion in the mind. 

. S E C T. IV. 

Continued. 



% • 



TO this purpofe Mf . Spon, in his 
Recherches d'Antiquite, gives ui 
'a curious ftory of the celebrated phy* 
fiognomift Campanella^^^'^This man/ it 
fcems, had hot only made Very accdrate 

* I do not hare enter into the queftion debated 
among phyfiologifts, whether pain be the efFeft of a 
contraftion, or a tenfion of the nerves. Either will 
Icrve my purpofe ; fbr by tenfion, I mean no more 
than a violent pulling of the iRbi^es, which compoie 
•any mufde or membrane, in. whatever way .this i$ 
40ne, 

obfer- 
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Qfbibrvations on Ixuman faces, but vn» 
f^eiy expert: in iniipucking fuch'^as wcm 
my way remarkable. When .he had 
a' mind to> petsetrate intp the inclina«^ 
tiDnf of thofe he had to deal with, he 
cchipofed hisr/face^ his geftnre, and hii 
whdte body, as. nearly as; he^ could into 
ik^.etxa&fincdlttude of the pedbn he in-i 
tended to examine ; and then carefully 
obferved what turn of mind he feemed 
to acquire by^this change. So that, fays 
my author, he was able to enter into the 
difpofitions and thoughts of people as 
e^^ually ais if he ]h^ been ehtfige4 
into the very, men. I have often ob- 
fe^yedj^ that on minoicking the looks and 
geftures . of ^p^ty, - or placid, or frighted^ 
pr jdaiing ipe^, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turqed to that paffion, 
'VB;hbjfe appearance ' I endeavoured to imi- 
tate; nay, I am 'convinced it ik hard to 
avoid it, though one ftroye to feparate 
^ paffion from its cdrrefpondent gef«i 
fure^. Our minds /and bodies are {q 

clofdy 



dbfely .^nd. in^m^My. qortpo^d, that 
one is incapable of pain or pleafure with*/ 
out the other. CampancUa, of whom 
we have been fpeakiflg^. could (6 abftraflt 

' his attention From any fufferings of his 
body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itfelf without much pain; andia 

, Icifcr pins, ev^ry body . mvft hare x>h» 
fcrvedf that when wq ran eippioy curat-; 
tention on any thing elfe, the pain has 
been for a. time fufpendcd : on die Qthqc 
hand, if by any means the body is in*% 
difpofed tp perform fuch geftores^ or to 
be ftimulated Into fuch emotions ^s any 
paflion ufi^Ily produces; in it> that paf> 
fion itfelf. pever can arife, though iti 
qaufe ihould be never io . ftrongly in 
f(3:ipn ; thPHgh it ihould be merely xnmj 
tal, and immediately aifeiaing npne pf 
thefenfes. As an opiate, or fpirituou^ 
liquors, fluU fufpend the operation of 
grief, or fear, or anger, in fpite of aU 
our efforts to the contrary; and )tht» 
\>y inducing in the. body a difpofition 

contrary 
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contrary to that which it tecerfcs from 
diefe p^onsl 



SEC T. V. 

r. 

Mow the Sublimcis produced. 

tTAVING confidered terror as pro- 
X ducing an unnatural terilion and 
certain violent emotions of the nerves; 
It eafily follows, from v^rhat we have juflr 
faid^ * that whatever is fitted to produce 
fuch a tenfion muft be prodiiftive of 
a paflron fimilar to terror *, and con- 
fegiiently muft be a fource of the fub- 
lime, though it Ihould have no idea of 
danger connedted with itj. So that little 
remains towards (hewing the caufe of 
the fublime, but to fhew that the inftances 
we have given of it in the fecond part 
relate to fuch things, as are fitted by na« 
ture to produce this fort of tenfibn, ci- 
ther by the primary ojperation of the 

* Partir. fca. 2. 

mind 
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mind or the body. With regard to fuch 
things as affedt by the afTociate^ idea of 
danger, there can be no doubt but that 
they produce terror, and aA by fbme 
modification of that paflion; and that 
terror, when fufEpiently violent, raifes 
the emotions of the body juft mention- 
ed, can as little be doubted. But if the 
fublime is built on terror, or fome pa(-- 
fion like it, which has pain for its ob-» 
jed, it is previoufly proper to enquire 
how any Ipecies of delight can be de- 
fived from a caufe fo apparently contrary 
to it. I fay, delight^ becaufe, as I have 
often remarked, it is very evidently diL 
ferent in its caufe, and in its own nature, 
from adtual and pofitive pleafure. 



SECT- 



# 
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SECT. Vi. 

How pain can be a cauTe of delight. 

PROVIDENCE has fo ordered it> 
that a ftate of reft and inadion^ 
however it may flatter our indolence, 
(hould be prddudUve of many incon- 
vcniencies ; that it fhould generate fuch 
diforders, as may force us to have re-*' 
coorfe to fome labour, as a thing ab- 
iblutely requifitc to make us pafs ouif 
lives with tolerable fatisfadfion j for the 
nature of reft is to fuffer all the parts" of 
our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that 
not only difables thq members from 
performing their functions, but takes 
away the vigorous tone of fibre which is 
requifitc for carrying on the natural and 
neceflfary fecretions. At the fame tinie, 
thaj in this languid inaftive ftate, the 
nerves are more liable to the moft hor- 
rid convulfions, than when they are fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficientlj braced and ilrengthened* Me«- 
lancholy, deje£lion» deipajr, and often 
ielf-murder^ is the confequence of the 
gloomy view we take of things in this 
rekxed ftate of body. The bcft remedy 
for all thefe evils is exercife or labauri 
and labour i$ a furxnounting of d^culties^ 
an exertion of the contra<fting power of 
the mufcles ; andvas fach reiembles pato^ 
which coniifts in tenfion or contradion^ 
in every thing but degree. Labour it 
not only requifite to preferve the coar&r 
organs in a ft^te fit for their fundions ; 
but it is equally necefTary to theie finer 
and more delicate organs> on which^ 
and by which^ the imagination and per- 
haps the other mental powers adt. Since 
it is probable, that not only the inferior 
parts of the fouU as the pailions are 
called, but the underftanding itfelf makes 
ujfe of fome fine corporeal inftruments in 
its operation; though what they ai^, 
and where they are, may be fbmewhat 
hard to fettle; : but th^at it does make ufe 
I of 
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of fuch, appears from hence ; that a long 
exercife of the mental powers induces 
a remarkable lailitude of the whole bo- 
dy ; and on the other hand^ that great 
bodily labour, or pain, weakens and 
ibm6times actually deftroys the mental 
faculties. Now, as a due exercife is ef- 
fential to the coarfe mufcular parts of 
the conflitution, and that without this 
roufing they would become languid and 
difeafed, the very fame rule holds with 
regard to thofe finer parts we have men- 
tioned ; to have them in proper order, 
they muft be ihaken and worked to a 
proper degree^ 

SECT. VII. 
EXERCISE neceffary for the finer organs. 

AS common labour, which is a 
mode of pain, is the exercife of 
the grofler, a mode of terror is the ex- 
ercife of the finer parts of the iyftcm ; 

and 
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ind if a cettain.mode of pain be of fuch a 
ntturc.as to aift upon the eye or the ear, ag 
they are the moft delicate organs, the .af^ 
fedion approaches more nearly to that 
which has a mental caufe. In all thefe 
cafes, if the pain and terror are fo modified 
a? not to be aiJtually noxious ; if the pain' 
is not cvried to violence, ; and the terror 
is not converfant about the prefent de- 
ftrudtion of the perfon, as thefe emotions 
clear the parts, whether fine or grofSj 
of a dangerous and troUblefome incum- 
brance, they are capable of' producing 
delight ; not pleafure, but a fort of de- 
lightful horror, a fort of tranquillity 
tinged with terror;- which i as it belongs 
to felf-prefervation, is orie of the ftrorigeft 
of all the paffions. Its objeft is the 
fublime *. Its higheft' dcgvc6 I call 
aftonijhment I the fubordinate degrees are 
awe, reverence, and refpe^t, which, by 
the very etymology of the words, ihevv- 

* Part. II. fe<a. %. 

S from 
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froin what fource they are derived/ anti 
bow they ftand difttnguifhed from pCM 
fitive pleafiue« 

SECT. VIII. 

Why things not dangerous produce a 
paiTion lifce TERR OR. 

* A Mode of terror or pain is al- 
jCjL ways the caufe of the fublimc, 
For terror, or aflbciated danger^ the 
foregoing explanation is> I believe, fuffi- 
cient. It will require fonjcthing more 
trouble to (hew, that fuch examples as 
I have given, of the iublime in the fe- 
cond part, are capable of producing a 
mode of pain, and of being thus allied 
to terror, and to be accounted for on 
the fame principles « And firft of fuch 
pbjedts as are great in their dimenfions. 
I fpeak of vifual objedts. 

» 

• Part I. kSt. 7. Part II. fcft. 2. 

SECT. 
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^ E O T. IX» 

m 

I 

Why vifiwl objefts. of groat dimeafioo* 

are SubUme. 

T 7 I S I O N is performed by having 
^ . a pifl:yrq fproied by the rays of 
light which are r«fle<3;e(J from the ob-- 
jea painted in. one f)/^cQ, inftanta-p 
neoufly, on the rwina, or laft nervous 
part of the eye* Or, acqof din|; to others, 
there ie but one point of any objeft 
painted on the eye in fuch a ro»nncr a$ 
to he perceived at lOnce i bpt by ipoving; 
the pyc^ wq gather up with g«at celerity, 
the feveral parts of the obje^a:, ih 4S to 
foim one uniform piece. If the forijier 
opijiipn be allpwed. i| v^ill be confidered *f 
that though all the light refined from 
a large body fhould ftrike the eye in one 
inftant ; yet we mpft fup^fe that the 

* ?m 11. tea. 7, 
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body itfelf is formed of a vaft number of 
diftindt points, every one of which, or 
the ray from every one, makes an im- 
preffion on the retina. So that, though- 
the image of one point fliould cauie but 
a fmall tenfion cjf this membrane, ano- 
ther, and another, and another ftrok^ 
mud in their progrefs caufe a very great 
one, until it arrives at laft to the highcft 
degree ; and the whole capacity of the 
eye, vibrating in all its parts, muft ap-^ 
proach near to the nature of what caufej 
pairr, and confequently muft produce 'an 
idea of the fublime. . Again, if we take 
it, that' one point only of an objeft is 
diftinguifhable at once ; the matter will 
amount nearly to the fime things or ra- 
ther it will make the origin of the fub- 
Kme from greatnefs of dimenfioB yet 
clearer. For if but one point is obferved 
at once, the eye muft traverfe the vaft 
fpace of fuch bodies with great quick-- 
aefs, and confequently rfie fine nerves 

and 
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find mufcles deftined to the motion of 
that part muft be very much llrained^ 
«nd their great fenfibilicy muft makfe 
^hem, highly alFcftcd by this ftraining: 
Befid^s,. if fignifics juft nothing to thfc 
effeft produecdv whether a body has its 
parts conne(£ted .and makes its impreflibn 
at once;, or, makmg but one impreflioh 
of a point. at a time, it caufes a fucceflioa 
-of :the fame, or others fo quickly as to 
mdce them'feem united j as is evident 
JFronfi the common efFed of whirling about 
a lighted torch or piece of wood ; which, 
^f done with celerity, items a circle of 
ffire- .. . ; 
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' UNITY why requifite to vaft ncfs. 

IT may be objeded to this theory, 
that the eye generally receives an 
€qual number of rays at all times, and 

S3 ^ that 



tliit diereforc A great ob^tft catMotai«(!( 
^t by the Slumber of r&ys, mfcrc thftA 
4hat variel^ of bt^cds ^rfiich tbe cy« 
ntift always diicem ivhiljft it remmuft 
f)|3en. fiut to this I aniwrr^ that ad^ 
tnittijig /an tqual number erf* rayj^ or 4ii 
equal qaantitjr tf lomindna particles t$ 
ftrikc the c^ at £ili titnes^ ytt if tfedfe 
rays frequefitly vary dveir iiatare> natr 
4D blue h^v to red, and fb on, or t^eir 
Knannerof termination as to ar number 
of {)etty fquares, triangles, or diQ Itftbi 
9t etisry change^ whether' of oolimr or 
fiiape, the organ h^s a ibrt of a relaxatioii 
or reft ; but this rt^laxation and labour fb 
often interrupted, is by no means pro-* 
duSive pf eafe i neither has it the efFeft 
of Vigorous and uniform labour. Who- 
ever bae remarked the •dIfliH'ent efe£ts 

• • • 

of fome ftrong exercife, and fbme little 
jpidciHng ©SioQ* will Underftand why 
m. tmfiiag fretftii ♦employment, wbhih at 
once veorieii and weakens the body^ 

Should 
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*B;ioiild Have norhing great s tbefe forts of 
impulfesi which dre rather teafing than 
^painful, by fonftnually and fuddcnly al- 
tering their tenof and dire£tion> prevent 
that full t^nfion^ that fpecies of uniform 
labour, which is allied to ftrong pain, 
and caufes the fublime. The fum total 
of things of various kinds, though it 
fhould equal the niimber of the uniform 
parts compofing fome one entire objedl, 
is not eqiial in its effedt upon the organs 
of our bodies. Befides the one already 
affigned, there is another very ftrohg 
reafon for the difference. The mind in 
-reality hardly ever can attend diligently 
to HKore than one thing at a time ; if 
this thing be little, the efFedl is little, 
and a number of other little objeSs 
cannot engage the attention ; the mind 
"is bounded by the bounds of the objedt ; 
and what is not attended to, and what 
<loes not exift, are much the fam^ in 
theeffed; but the eye or the mind (for 
in this cafe there is no difference) in 

S 4 great 
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I 

'.gr^t unifoi-m objeas " 'd6tf fe -ttofr ^ea:dny 
arrive at tHeir- bdutid^ ; it has nb rdft, 
\whiJfl:.4tx0ntemplates thttti ;[ thfi-iriia^ 
iifiu much the fame every whel-e. So tbit 
iC very. thing grcatiby..its quaii^ity mufl nis^ 
,ccfi|irUy be^on^i, fimpleiabdbtilirt:.:* '-'^ 

* . , . , . r,' . . . • t > ^ " ' . I * 
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£..l7av;e o^bferved, t|i^t)a fpeciesrof 
gre^tnefs arifo' frarx^ ^he .artifir 
.cial infinite i.a^iid, that this ii,i£nite coD'^ 
-jififls in an luaifoxm fucceilion ^f great parts- : 

we obfcrvcd ,^Q^ thaj: the fame uniforiri 
/\acccfliQn.:^^a4,^a jike. ppwer;in foupdi. 
\B^t beipaufe^hp^^ffe^s of iij.any tjiings ar^ 

clearer in on^ ,p( the fenfes than in anor 
.then, and th^t all the fenfes bpar tn ana- 
Jogy to, an^ i}lu,fl:rate one^^nother, I /hajjl 
.Begin with this power in fopnds, as thp 

«;aufe pf the ^fu blip) ity from, fucecffipfi 
. . • is 



J 
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-ts mtfcer' i xridrfe ob vi<>U$ in ^the ferilfe of 
i hearing. 5 Aftd J- (hall 'tere: once f* ' rfl 
tobferve> that an inVcftlgatibn of the'ftS- 
'tuwl arid* iTkiciwinic^-cauTes of our paP- 
.fion?, b^d^S 'the euftefity of ih^ tulii. 
•}«^* gi^es^ iiif^! theyi iire difcd^ere^j- '^ 
'double ^ftrcngfb and -}Mi^i- to anj/t j^j^ 
•T*»e d^li#6r:<Jn fuch in^ttcf s. ' Wheii tl^ 
*e6r ireceive^ any fiiftpl* fo\jrid> it i& fifuck 
% a fingiej>ttlfoof the. ai<-y which tnakeii 
ttiie -ear-drum and the other menibranoite 
-parts vifeate according to the nalure and 
Jpecies of the ftroke. If the ftrok'e bk 
ftrongi the orgatt of hearing fuffers^'a 
Xronfiderable degree of tenfion. If the 
ftroke be repeated pretty foon after/ the 
•repetition cau'fes an ex pcdlation of another 
-ftroke. And it muft be obferved, that 
: expeiSta tion ilfd f cau fe* a ^ ten fioo . - Th is 
is apparent in many animalsf, who, when 
^they pre'pafe for hearing any found-, foufe 
thenifelves, and prick-* up their ^ears^: 
fo that here the effed of thle founds h 
eonfiderably augniented* by a new aiixi*. 

liar}^. 
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liary, tb^ cxpeasiAaA. Bot . theikg^ af- 
ter « JHimber of (tifkct, wr exped ftxll 
jmpir^; 9Qt being. ^lU^ to tCa^rmn A^ 
KKs^, iime «f tbeir uxiw^ when tjicy 
jyri;^ye» they proiiiioe m fort of furprift, 
whi<^ ^ WCmtfes I thii tenfion y^t fuvfhcr. 
FfPT, I b^ve oll^fori^ that wh^ M Wf 
jtoiQ I have waited ytfy earmftly % 
jfomc, fouod^ tbat; fetwned >at. b^efvula, 
jj[a5 tbe fyceoffii^ fifiiig of c:aangn) though 
^f,f^lIy expeased: i^ remrP:<rf-.tbeibiiiiiJ, 
iwhen it came, it alwa^ys ina4e nap ijlart ^ 
i^tle; tbeear-diiim fu6f<;red ^ Cf^nvnl&on^ 
^d li^i whole -body potifented with it. 
The tenfion of the part thw iBcreafing 
*at; every blow^ - by the ignited f<5f c<» 
•of. the ftroke itfelf, . the e^tpedation, 
^flsvA ,the furprlfe, it i$ WiQrked up (p 
l^ch a pitdi a$ to be capal:^ of the 
.fubUme *, it is brou|rbt juft ta the verge 
of pain. £v^^ when the caufe has cea£ed» 
.the ^organs o£ hearing being often fuo- 
jcefiayely ftruck in a fimilar manner, 
jc<?i)tinjie to vibrite ' in that . manner for 
2 fomc 



Come time longer ; this is an additional 
help to the ^reatnef» of the efied. 
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The vibraUAOs xxmSt .be Amilai;* 

BUT ,if t^ic vibration be not fimifar 
at every imprefiion, it' can' atvei 
be carried beyond the number b£ adliial 
imprcfljons ; for move any body as i 
pendulum^ in one way, and it will cdni:^ 
tinue to ofciUate la an arch of the flmft 
circle^ until the known caufes make il 
rell ; but if after firft putting it in mo-i 
tion in one dire(%dn) you pufh it ihtd 
another^ it can never reaffume the firft 
direiftion ; becaufe it can never move 
itfdf, and confequently it can have but 
the efFed: of that laft motion ; whereas, 
-if in the fame diredion you a<^ upon it 
feveral times, it will defcribe a gr4eater 
arch, and move a longer time. 

> 

SECT. 
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The cffea of. S.U C C£ S S I ON In vifual 

ODjeds explained/ 




ehchti ^ -cfeatl/ how 
JL things operate -ypop one. of, o^r ,fen%, 

•* » 

reft, „TQr%.a great Jeal therefore upon 
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the correfpbnding aflFecftions of cVfery 
Jeng,. yrould^tepd .1-ath.er to .fatigue^ us^^^ 
an ufelefs repetition, than to . throw any 
new light upon the fubiedt, by th^t am- 
ctcanti dlffufemaitner of treating it j' but 
as in this difcourle we chiefly attach our- 
icives to the'fublime^ ais it afFefts the 



the fame fieht line /hould be fubllme t, 
and upon what, brmciple. this ailpolitioo 
isenaoled to make a comparatively fmall 

• Part II. Tea. 10. 
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cjuantity af« matter ^produce ,a graoder 
e&d, than a mach' lii^r. quantity dif- 
pofed m another mianner. .To .avoid the 
pftrplexity of : general: / ngtioftS^ let i^s fet 
befoire our eyes a colonnade of uniform^ 
.pillars plairfcd in a righ.t lintf; let us 
take our ftand in fuch a ^ mapner> tha^ 
the eye . . may .{hoot . alQug ithis; colonnade* 
for it has its bcft eff?(3: in this view*^ 
In our iprcfent-fituatidn it is plain> that 
the rays from the fir ft round pillar will: 
paufe in the eye : a vibration of that fpe- 
cies ; an image of the pillar itfelf, Thc: 

« 

pillar immediately fuccceding increafes 
it ; that which follows^ ijgnews and en- 
forces the impreflion ; each in its^ flrd^r 
as it' fucceeds, repeats impulfc after im- * 
pulfe, and ftrgkc . after . ftroke, until-,, the » 
eye, long cxercifed in one particular .way;^ 
cannot 'lofe tjiat objeS immediately;^ andi 
being vidiently roufed by this continued 
agitation,' it prefents the mind . with a^ 
grand or fuWime conception. But Iji- 
ftead of viewing a rank of uniform pW-* 

lars ; 

z 
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Jirs I let us fu{>pore^ that tBcy {vlccos^ 
each other, a round and a fquare one a)ter^ 
nately# In this ca£b the vibratiom cauf^ 
ed by the firft round piUar pcciihes as 
foon as it is formed j and one of quite< 
another fort (the fquare) dire^aiy occu^ 
mes it€ place ; which however it refigna 
as qsickly to the round one ;. and thus; 
the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up: 
one image and laying down another, as 
long as the building continues. Frasa 
whence it is obvious, that at tl:^ laft 
iHllar, the ifflpreijion is as far from con^- 
tinuing as it wa^ at tlie very* firft ; bci-. 
caufe in faft, the fenforycan receive j^a. 
diftirl€t impreffion but from the laft j 
and it can never oi itfelf refunie a diffi- 
mikr impreffion : befidei, every varia- 
tion of Ae olyeft i& a reft and relaw-^ 
tlon to the organs of fight f and thefe 
^liefs prevent that powerful eoootion fo 
dece^Taty to produce the fublime. To 
pspduce therefore a perfeflk grandeur in 
fUch t}]fings as we have been mention-* 

ing. 
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ihg^ thereftotttd be ^^«tkSi finlpltcilbf^ 
ilci abfqlutt^ uniformity in difpofidbn, 
fhape, add ^c4t>aring. . Upon this prin*^ 
ciple of Ibcceiiion and imifbrinity it may 
be afked^ Why a long bare wall fbould 
not be a more fublime objeA than a co«- 
lonnade ; fince the fucceffion it no vny 
interrupted i iince the ^e meets no 
check ; fince nothing more uniform can 
be conceifed } A long ba^re wall is cer<^ 
rainly not ib grand ah objed as a col6n«* 
nade oi the fame length and height. It 
\% not altogether difiicult to account for 
d^is difference. Wheii we look at * 
naked wall, from the evcnnefs of the 
objeft, the eye runs along its whole fpace, 
and arrives quickly at its termination i 
the eye meets nothing which may inter- 
rupt its progrefs ; but then it meets non 
thing which may detain it a proper time 
to produce a very great and lafting cf- 
fed. The view of a bare wuU, if it be 
of a great height and length, is unddobt*' 
edly grand: but this is only one idea, 
- ■ ! and 
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zfld not a repetiticm oi Jimilir iM^ i-it 
]$ therefore grettt, not fo much upon tlje 
principle of infinity, as upon that of vaft^^ 
nefs. But we. are .'not fo poiydrfully af- 
fected with any one impulfe, unlefs it be 
one of a prodigious force indeed, a$ we 
are with a.fucceffion. of fimilar impxdfes ;,. 
becaufe the nerves of theTenfoiry do not 
(if J may ufe the expreflion) acquire a. 
habit of repeating the fadii$ fteling in; 
fuch a manner as to continue it longer 
than its caufe is in adtion j beiides, all 
the .efFedts which. I have attributed to 
expciftation and furprife in fei^. ti. can 
have no place in a bare wafl. 

5 E C T. XIV. 

Xocke*s opmion concerning darkne/s,* • 

corifidered, ^ ^ 



. . « .4 



IT is Mr. Lockers opinion, thw dark-^ 
nefs is not naturally aij idea of terror j 
and that though an exceffive light is 

painful 
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painful to the fenfe^ that the greateA; 
exicefs of darknefs is no wa^ trouble- 
fome. He obferves indeed^ in anothetC 
place^ that a nurfe or ati old wonxailt 
having once afibciated the ideas of 
ghofls and goblins with that of dark-<^ 
nefs> night ever after becomes painful 
and horrible to the imagination. The 
authority of thi^ great man is doubdef^ 
as great as that of any. man can h9» 
and it feems to (land in tlie way of out 
general principle ♦• We have cOnfidered 
darknefs as a caufe of the fublime ; azid 
we have alL along confideted the fublinnie 
as depending on fome modification of 
pain or terror : fo that^ if d^knefs be 
oo way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted 
with fuperftitions, it can be no fource of 
the fublime to them. But, with all de- 
ference to fuch an authority, it feems to 
me, that an affociation of a more gene- 
ral nature, an affociation which takes ill 

* Part II. fea. 3. 

T all 
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all mankind; may make darknefs terrible j* 
for rn utter- darknefs, it is impoffible to 
know in what degree of fafety we ftand j 
we arc ignorant of the objedts that fur- 
round us ; we* may every moment ftrike 
againft fome dangerous bbftrudtion ; we 
may fail down a precipice the firft ftep 
we take ; and if an enemy approach, 
we know not in what quarter to defend* 
ourfelves; in fuch a cafe ftrength is no 
fure proteftion ; wifdom can only adt by 
guefs ; the boldeft are ftaggered, and he 
who would pray for nothing elfe towards 
his defence; is forced to pray for light. 

Ziv 'vaIHj ccKKa ffv fVffdi vtr mSof viec{ A^aimS 

. As to the aflbciation of ghofts, and 
goblins ; furely it is more natural to 
think, that darknefs, being originally an 
idea of terror, was chofen as a fit fceno 
for fuch terrible reprefentations, than 

that 
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l}(at fuch reprefentations have made dark^ 
jQtefs terrible. The mind of man very eafily 
glides into an error of the former ibrt ; but 
it is very hard to imagine, that the effeA 
of an idea fo univerfally terrible in all 
times, and in all countries, as darknefs> 
could poffibly have . been owing to a iet 
of idle ftories, or to any caufe of a na« 
lure fo trivia!, and of an operation *{q 
precarious* 

> 

S E C T. XV. 

DARKNESS terrible in its own nature. 

PERHAPS it may appear on en*t 
quiry, that * blacknefs and darknefa 
are in fome degree painful by their na-^' 
tural operation^ independent of any zC^ 
fociations whatfoeyer* I muft obferve^ 
that the ideas of darknefs and blacknefa 
are .much the fame 3 and they diiFei; 
only, in this, that blacknefs is a more 
confined idea. Mr» Chefclden has givea 

T 2 us 
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M k y!irf curkAis ftdry cff a boy^ wh« 
b^ bc«n..borii. blinds and contkoed fb 
imtil h« WW tkirtioett or fourtceri- ya»* 
old ;; hi ustB then couched for a cata^ 
;faA9< b^ vi^iiah ^ntum he received bk 
%ht« AmoQg. many lisftiatkable paifti*^ 
culars that attended his ^ft perception^ 
and jilc^ments xm vifual objedls, Che^ 
lelderi t^lb us^ that the. firft time lh« 
boy faw a black obje<ft> it gave him gredf 
uneafinefs ; and that feme time after, 
upon accidentally feeing a negro woman, 
he was ftruck with great horror at the 
fight. The horror^, in this cafe, can 
fcarcely be fuppofed to arifc from any 
aflbciation. The boy appears by the ac- 
count to h^ve been particularly obferving 
and ftofible for one of his age ; and diere- 
fore it is probable, if die great unea^(i- 
fiefs he: felt at the fir ft fight of black 
had arifen from its connexion with any 
othev (^agreeable idiea^, he would have 
obiesved and mentioned iU For an idea^ 
difagreeable only by a^ociation^ has th«^ 

caufe 
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caufc of its ill cfFcft on the paffions evi- 
dent enough at the firft in>preflien ; in 
ordinary cafes, it is indeed frequently loft ; 
but this is, becauie the original affix:ia- 
tion was made very early, and the con- 
jRsquent impreffion repeated often. In 
ouf inftance, there was no time for fuch 
an habit ; and thed^ is no reafon to think 
that the ill efFeds of black on his ima- 
gination were more owing to its con- 
nexion with any difagreeable ideas, thaii 
that the good effeAs of more c4ieerful 
colours were derived from their con- 
nexion with pleafing ones. They had 
l3oth probably Aeir cife£ls from their 
natural operation. 
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SECT. XVL 

Why D A R K N E S S is tcrribk. 

IT may be worth while to examine 
how darknefs can operate in fuch a 
manner as to caufe pain. . It is obfcrv- 
able, that ftill as we recede from 
jhe light, nature has fo. contrived it, 
that the pupil is enlarged by the retir- 
ing of the iris, in proportion to our 
jrecefs. Now, inftead of declining fronj 
it but a little, . fuppofe that we withdraw 
entirely from the light ; it is reafonablc 
to think, that the contradion of the ra- 
dial fibres of the iris is proportionably 
greater ; and that this part may by great 
darknefs come to be fo contracted, as to 
ftrain the nerves that compofe it beyond 
their natural tone ; and by this means to 
produce a painful fenfation • Such a tenfion 
ft fecms there certainly is, whilft we are 

•involved in darknefs j for in fuch a ftate 

whilil 
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whilft the eye remains open, there is a: 
continual nifus to receive light ; this iS ma« 
nifcft from the flafhes' and luminous ap*. 
pearances which often feem in thefe cir-^ 
cumftances to play before it ; and which 
can be nothing but the efFedt of fpafms, 
produced by its own efforts in purfuit 
of its objedt^ feveral other ftrong im-: 
pulfes will produce the idea of light in 
the eye, befides the fubftance of light it- 
felf, as we experience on many occa- 
fions. Some who allow darknefs to be/ 
a caufe of the fublime, would infer, from* 
the dilation of the pupil, that a re<^' 
laxatiouv may be produdive of the fu- 
blime as well as a coiivulfion : but they 
do not I believe confider, that although 
the circular ring of the iris be in fome 
fenfe a fphindter, which may poflibly be 
dilated by a fimple relaxation, yet in 
one refpefl: it differs from mofl of the 
other fphind:ers of the body, that it is 
furnifhed with antagonifl mufcles, which 

T 4 are 
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are the radial, fibres of the irk : no 
feoner does the circular mufcle b^ih. to 
TtizXy than thefe fibres^ wanting their 
counterpoife, are forcibly drawn back, 
and. open the pupil to a confidcrable 
videnefs. But though we were not 
apprized of this, I believe any one will 
imd, if he opens his eyes and makes an 
effort to fee in a dark place, that a very 
perceivable pain enfues. And I have 
heard fome ladies remark^ that after ha- 
ling worked a long time upon a grpund 
of black, their eyes were fo pained and 
weakened, they could hardly fee. It 
naay perhaps be obje<^ed to this theory 
of the mechanical eiie£t of darknefs, ' 
that the ill cffcGts of darknefs or black- 
nefs feem xather mental than corporeal ; 
and I own it is true> that they do fo ; 
^nd fo do all thofe that depend on the. 
affcftions of the finer parts of our j fyf-* 
tern. The ill eiFeds of bad weather 
appear pften no otherwife^ than, in ^. 

.. 'J melan-^ 
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mclancholyaxiddejodionoffpirits; llK>ugh 
without doubt, in this cafe, the bodiljr 
organs fuffer &r(k, and the mind liurough 
theie organs. 

SECT. XVIL 



The effedts of BLACKNESS^ 

BLacknefs is but a partial darknefs % 
and therefore it derives fome of it9 
powers from being mixed and furrounded 
with coloured bodies. In Its own na<- 
ture. it cannot be coniidered as a co- 
lour. Black bodies, reflcding none, or 
but a few rays, with regard to fight, arc 
but 9s fo many vacant fpaces dii^er&d 
among the objefts we view. When the 
eye lights on one of thefe vacuitifs, af- 
ter having been kept in fome degree of 
tenfion by the play of the adjacept co-* 
lours upon it> it fufjdenly falls into a re* 
laxatiod; out of which it as fuddenly 
fccovcrp by ,a gonv^jiliive fpring. To ;ln 

luilratc 
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luftrate this ; let us confider, that when 
we intend to fit in a chair, and find it 
much lower than we expeded, the 
ihock is very violent ; much more violent 
than could be thought from fo flight a 
fall as the difference between one chair 
and another can poffibly make. If, 
after defcending a flight of flairs, we 
ai:cinpt inadvertently to take another 
ftep in the manner of the former onei, 
the fhock is extremely rude and difagree- 
able ; and by no art can we caufe fuch 
a fhock by the fame means when we 
cxpedt and prepare for it. When I fay 
that this is owing to having the change 
made contrary to expedlation ; I do not 
mean folely, when the mmd expeds. - I 
mean like wife, that when any organ 
of fenffe is for fome time affeded in 
fome one manner, if it be fuddenly af- 
fedtcd otherwife, there enfues a convul- 
five motion ; fuch a convulfion as is 
caiifed when any thing happens againfl 
the expedance^of the mind. And though 

it 
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it may appear ftrange that fuch a change 
as produces a relaxation, {hould imme^ 
diately produce a fudden convulfion 1 
it is yet tnoft certainly £0, and fo in all 
the fenfcs. Every one knows that flecp 
is a relaxation ; and that iUence, where 
nothing keeps the organs of hearing in 
adion, is in general fitteft to bring on 
this relaxation : yet, when a fort of mur^ 
inuring fovnids difpoie a man to fleep, 
let thefe. founds ceafe : fuddenly, and the 
perfon irnmediately awakes ; that Js, 
jhe pafts are braced up fuddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experieiticed 
myfelf, and I have heard the fame from 
pbferving: perfons. In like; manner, if a 
perfon in broad day light we/e falling 
j»0eep, to introduce a fudden darknefs^ 
would prevent his fleep for that time, 
though fijenc? and darknfjfsjn thettifelves^ 
?ip(J not.fuddenly introduced, are very 
favourable tp it. This I knew only by 
iconjeftqre oh the .apalogy of the fenfe$ 
when I firft .digefted. thefe obfervatibns ; 

but 
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iMit I have fince expericoccd it. And I 
have aften ezpisrienccd, and &> liave a 
thoQ&nd others^ that oa the firft in-*- 
diniiig towards ileep^ we have been 
fiiddeiily awakened with a moA violent 
Aart; 9nd that this ftart ^as generally 
preceded by a ibrt \of dream of our hl^ 
ling down a precipice : whience dc^es this 
ifa^ange motion arife^ but from the too 
fudden relaxation of the bodj;, which by 
Ibme mechaniim in nature reflores it'^ 
ielf by ^s quick and vigorous an exer-^ 
tioii of the contrading power of the 
inufcles? The dream itfclf is cauled by 
this relaxation : and it is of too tinifonik 
a nature to be attributed to any other 
caiife. The parts relax tbo fuddenly^ 
which is in the nature of faHing; and 
this adcident of the hbdy induces thfe 
image in the mind. When we are in a 
confirmed ftate of health and vigour^ as 
aU chainges are then lefs fudden^ and k(^ 
on the extreme, we can feldom compjain 
of this difagr^eablei fenfatipn. 

SECTt 
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The effects of BLACKNESS moderated. 

. t ♦•'♦■-* 

painful oiigmalljr, we Auft t not 
think t&ey always coiu^ue fa Cfiftdiafi 
recodcilc& us to GWt^ ^ngv Allbr tW 
have bcisn ttfed to the fig^ «>£ 
jeiSlSy the terror ' abater add the 
nefs and. glofiinds 6r feme agreeable K:ci^ 
dent of bodies Ho colouredr fbftent id (bttit 
meafure the horror and fternnefs of tUtfir 
original, nature ; ytt the nature of tha 
original imprcflion ftill continues. Black 
will always have fbmething melancholy 
in it, becaufe the fenfory will always 
find the change to it from other ct^lburs 
too violent; or if it occupy the whole 
Compafs of the fight, it will then be 
darknefs ; and what was' faid of dark*^ 
ilefs, will be applicable here. I ^q noii 
purpofe to go into all that miglit 6^ 

faid 
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&id to illuftrate this theory of the tStOiS 
of light and darknefs ; neither will I 
examine all the different effeds produced 
by the various modifications and mixtures 
of thefe two caufes. If the foregoing 
obfervations have any foundation in na^ 
ture^ I conceive, them very fufficient to 
a^punt for all the phenomena that can 
arjie. from all the combinations of black 
with: other colours. To enter Into every 
particular, or to syifwer every objedtion,. 
woujd be an endlefs labour. We have 
only followed the mbft leading roads ; 
and we fhall obfcrve the fame. condu(3: 
in our enquiry into theraufe of beauty. 

• • • 

SECT. XiX. 
The phyfical caufe of L O V E. 

* 

WHEN we have before us fuch 
objedls as excite love and com-^ 
placency 3 the body is aflEbdled fo far as 
I could obferve, much in the following 

manner: 
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manner : The head reclines fomething; 
on one fide ; the eye-lids are more clpfed. 
than ufual, and the eyes roll gently witji 
an inclination to the pbjedtj; the moudi^ 
is a little opened, and the breath draWiv 
flowly, with now and then a low figji ; 
the whole body is comppfed, and jthcr 
hands fdl idly to the fides. All M^ 
is accompanied with aft inward fenfe ofr 
melting and languor. Thefe; appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of 
beauty in the objeft, and of fenfibility ia, 
the obferver. And this gradation from 
the higheft pitch of beauty and fenfibi- 
lity, even to the loweft of mediocrity 
and indifference, and their correfpondent. 
effefts, ought to be kept in view, elfe 
this defcription will feem exaggerated, 
which it certainly is not. But from this 
defcription it is almofl: impoffible not to 
conclude, that beauty ads by relaxing 
the folids of the whole fyftem. There 
are all the appearances of fuch a relaxa- 
tion ; and a relaxation fomewhat below 

the 
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At itetural tone feems to me td be the 
cauie of alt pofitive pleafwe. Who is ar 
firanger to that manner dF ejcpreiiidn ib 
cfommoil in all times^ and in all countrie&y 
Of being foftened^ rdairedi en^rtated, dif- 
ibtvcci, melted! i^ay by pkalfore? The 
itAiVerfal^ voice of mankiftd^ faithful to 
liidk* feelings^ concnrs in afSirming thi& 
uni^m and general ^S^cO: : and dthough 
&MM odd sind particular itiftance may per-- 
jbaps be founds v^herein thetie appears a 
cfonfiderable degree of pofitive pleafure, 
ifrithout all the charaders of relaxation, 
we muft not therefore rge<S the cohelu- 
fion we had drawn from a concurrence 
of many experiments ; but we muft ftiH 
tetain it, fubjoining the exceptions which 
may occur according to the judicious* 
rule laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton in 
the third book of his Optics. Our pofition' 
Willj I conceive, appear confirmed beyond 
any reafonablc doubt, if we caii fhew that 
fech things as we have already obfcrvcd 
to be the genuine cbnftitucnts of beauty, 

have 
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have each of them, feparately taken, a 
natural tendency to relax the fibres. And 
if it muft be allowed us, that the appear- 
ance of the human body, when all thefe 
conftituents are united together before 
the fenfory, further favours this opiilion, 
We itiay venture, I believe to conclude; 
th^t the paflion called love is produced 
by this relaxation. By the fame method 
of reafoning which we have ufed in the 
enquiry into the caufes of the fublime, 
we may like wife conclude, that as a 
beautiful objedl prefented to the fenfe, by 
caufing a relaxation in the body, pro? 
duces the paflion of love in the. mind; 
lb if by any means the paflion fliould 
firft have its origin in the mind, a 
relaxation of the outward organs will 
as certainly enfue in a degree propor- 
-tioned to the caufe. 
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Why SMOOTHNESS is beautiful. 

IT is t6 explain the true caufe €>f vi- 
fual* beauty, that I eall in the tSiO:^ 
ancc of the other fen(e«. If if appears 
that Jmmttinefs is a principal caiiife of 
pltafure to the touch, tafte, fmell> itnd 
hearing, it will be eafiljr admitted a con- 
ftituent of vrfaal beautj ; cfpeeiaily a# 
we have before fhewn, that this quality 
is found almofl Without exception m all 
bodies that are by genefal confent heli 
beautiful. There cau be no doubt that 
bodies which arc rough and angular, r^ufc 
and vellicatcthc organs of feeling, caufing 
a fenfe of pain, which- confifts in the vio*- 
lent tenfion or contradlion of the muf- 
cular fibres^ On the contrary, the ap- 
plication of fmooth bodies relax ; gentle 
ftroking with a fmooth hand aDays vio- 
lent 
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kht pains and cramf^> and relaxes th(5 
Aiftcrtng parts from their unnatural teti-^ 
fion i and it has therefore very often nd 
liQcan efiedi in femoving fwelHngs and 
obftrtJf^oQS. The fenfe of feding i^ 
highly gratified with fhiobth bodies. M 
bed finoothly laid, and Mt, that is^ 
where the refiftance is every way incon-r 
ftdjelrable> is a great luxury^ difpofing ta 
an' umver&l relaxation ^ and inducing bev 
yfkid zny thing elfe^ that fpecies of it 
caHed flcep* : 






SECT. XXL 

SWEETNESS, its nature* 

NO R is it only in' the touch,, that 
fmooth bodies- eaufe pofitivc plea- 
fore by rela^iation* In the fmell and 
taftc, we find all things^ agreeable to 
t^^m, and which are commonly called 
iweet, to be of a fmooth nature, and 

U 2 that 
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that they all evidently tend to relax their 
refpeclive fenlbries. Let us firft confider 
the taftc. Since it is moft cafy to en- 
quire into the property of liquids, and 
fihce all things fecm tb want a fluid ve- 
hide to make them tailed at all, I in- 
tend rather to confider the liquid than 
the folid parts of our food. The vehicles 
of all taftes are water and olL And 
what determines the tafte is fome fait, 
which aiFedls varioufly according to its 
nature, or its manner of being com- 
bined with other things. Water and oil, 
fimply confidered, are capable v of giving 
fome pleafure to the tafle. Water, when 
fimple, is infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, 
and fmooth ; it is found when not cold to 
be a great refolver of fpafms, and lubri- 
cator of the fibres : this power it pro- 
bably owes to it fmoothncfs. For as 
fluidity depends, according to the moft 
general opinion, on the roundnefs, fmooth-* 
nefs, and weak cohefion of the compo- 
nent 
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ncnt parts of any body; and as water 
afts merely as a fimple* fluid ; it follows, 
that the caufe of its fluidity is likcwife 
the caufe of its relaxing quality ; namely, 
the fmoothnefs and flippery texture of 
its parts. The other fluid vehicle of 
taftes is oil. This too, when fimple, is 
infipid, inodorous, colourlefs, and fmooth 
to the touch and tafte. It is fmoother 
than water, and in many cafes yet more 
relaxing. Oil is in fome degree pleafant 
to the eye, the touch, and the tafte, infi- 
pid as it is. Water is not fp grateful;, 
which I do not know on what principle 
to account for, other than that water is 
not fo foft and fmooth. Suppofc that to 
this oil or water were added a certain 
quantity of a fpccific fait, which had a 
power of putting the nervous papillae of 
the tongue into a gentle vibratory mo- 
tion ; as fuppofe fugar diflblved in it. 
The fmoothnefs of the oil, and the vibra- 
tory power of the fait, caufe the fcnfe 
we call fweetncfc. . In. all fweetbodieS|, 

U3 fugar. 
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fugar, or a fubftaiice very little diffcDcnt 
from fugar, is conftahtly found ; every 
ipecies of fait, examined by the micro- 
fcope, has its own diftih<9:, regular, inva- 
riable form. That of nitre is a pointed 
oblong ; that of fea-falt an exad: cube I 
that of fugar a perfedt globe. If you 
have tried how fmooth globular bodies, 
as the marbles with which boys amufc 
themfelves, have afFeded the touch when 
they are rolled backward and forward and 
over one another, you will eafily con- 
ceive how fweetnefs, which con lifts in a 
fait of fuch nature, affeiSs the tafte ; for 
a fingle globe, (though fomewhat pica- 
fant to the feeling) yet by the regularity 
ef its form, dnd the fomewhat too fuddea 
deviation of its parts from a right line, 
it is nothing near fo pleafant to the touch 
jts feveral globes, where the hand gently 
fKcs to one and falls to another ; and 
this pleafiire is greatly . incrcafed if the 
l^lobes are in motion^ and fliding over 

ooe^potb«r j for this foft varicty^ prevent* 

that 
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tl*a^ wearinefs, which the uniform tii£. 
pofition of the fever al globes would other-* 
wife produce. Thus in fweet Hquors, 
the parts of the fluid vehicle, though 
moft probably round, are yet fo.rainute, 
as to conceal the figure of their compo- 
nent parts from the niceft inquifition of 
the microfcope j and confequently being 
fo exceffively minute, they have a fort 
of flat fimplicity to the tafte, refembling 
the effefts af plain finooth bodies to the 
touch; for if a body be compofed of 
round parts exceffively fmall, and packed 
pretty clofely together, the furfacc will 
be both to the fight and touch as if it 
were nearly plain and fmooth, It i* 
clear from their unveiling their figure to 
the microfcope, that the particles of 
fugar are confiderably larger than thofc 
of water or oil, and confequently, that 
their cflfeas from their roundncfs will 
be more diftin<a and palpable to the ner-. 
vous papillae of that nice organ the tongue : 
they will induce that fenfe called fweet- 

U 4 ^^^* 
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ncfs, which in a weak* manner "w^e diA 
cover in oil, and in a yet weaker in wa- 
ter j for, infipid as they are, water and 
oil are in fonlG degree fweet -, and it 
may be obferved, that infipid things of 
all kinds approach n^ore nearly to the 
nature of fweetnefs than to that of any 
other tafte. 



SECT. XXIL 

SWEETNESS relaxing* 

IN the other fenfes we have remarked, 
that fmobth things are relaxing. Novv 
*it ought to appear that fweet things, 
which are the fmooth of tafte, are relax- 
ing too. It is remarkable, that in fome 
languages foft and fweet. have but one 
name. Doux in French' fignifies foft 
as well as fweet. .The Latin Dulcis, 
and the Italian Doke^'h^yt'in many cafes 
'the fanic double iignification. That fweet 
things are generally' relaxing, is evident .; 

*■ ' becaufe 
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becaufe all fuch, cfpecially thofc which are 
moft oilyi taken frequently or in a large 
quantity, very mudi eftfeeble the tone of 
the ftomach. Sweet fmells, which bear 
a great affinity to fweet taftes, relax 
very remarkably. The fmell of flowers 
difpofes people to drowfinefs ; and this 
Tclaxing efFefl: is further . apparent from 
the prejudice which people of weak 
nerves receive from their ufc. It were 
worth while to examine, whether taftes 
of this kind, fweet ones, taftes that are 
caufed by fmooth oils and a relaxing fait, 
are not the originally pleafant taftes. For 
many, which ufe has rendered fuch, 
were not at all agreeable at firft. The 
way to examine this is, to try what na- 
ture has originally provided for us, which 
fhe has undoubtedly made originally 
pleafant ; and to analyfe this provifion. 
Milk is the firft fupport of our childhood. 
'The component parts of this are water, 
oil, and a fort of a very fweet fait, called 
$be. fugar of milk. - All thefc -when 

blended 
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blended have a jxeat Jmcatim^s Co the 
laAe> and a relaxing qualit/ to tiae fldn^ 
The next thing children covet is fruity 
and of fruits dbio£: principaHy which are 
fweet; and every one knows that the 
fweetne& of fruit is cauied by a fubtile 
oi^ and fbch a fait as that mentioned 
in the lafl ieflion. Afterwards^ cufiom» 
habit> the deiire of novelty^ and a thou- 
land other cauie^^ confound^ adulterate^ 
and change our palates^ fo that we can 
ixo longer reafda with any fatisfadioa 
about them. Before we quit this articrle^ 
we muft obferve, that as fmooth things 
are^ as fuch» agreeable to the tafle; and 
arc found of a relaxing quality ; fo, on 
the other hand, things which are found 
by experience to be of a lirengthcning 
quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are 
almofi: univcrfally rough and pungent to 
the tafte, and in many cafes rough even 
to the touch. We often apply the 
quality of fweetnefs, metaphorically, to 
vifual objeds. For the better carrying 

on 
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an this nemarkabk analogy of the Ccu&$p 
we may here call fweetpeft the beautifoi 
of the tafte^ 



SECT. xxin. 

VARIATIPN, why bcautifoL 

ANOTHER principal property of 
beautiful objects is^ that the line 
of their parts is continually varying its 
direction ; n but it varies it by a very in- 
feniible deviation $ it never varies it fo 
quickly as to furprize, or by the fharp* 
nefs of its angle to caufe any twitching 
or cpnvulfion of the optic nerve* No- 
thing long continued in the fame man- 
ner, nothing very fuddenly varied, can be 
beautiful ; becaufc both arc oppofite to 
that agreeable relaxation which is the 
charaaeriftic cffed of beauty. It is thus 
in all the fenfcs, A motion in a right 
line, is that manner of moving next to 
a vc^y gentle defcent, in which we 

meet 
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meet the leaft refinance : yet it is not 

diat -manner- of moving, Avhich, next 
to a defcent, wearies us the kaft. Reft 
certainly tends to relax : yet there is a 
fpecies of motion which relaxes more 
than reft ; a gentle ofcillatory motion, 
a rifing and falling. Rocking fets chil- 
dren to fleep better than abfolute reft; 
there is- indeed fcarce any thing at that 
age, which gives more pleafure than to 
be gently lifted up and down ; the man- 
ner of playing which their nurfes ufc 
with children, and the weighing and 
fwinging ufed afterwards by themfelves 
as a favourite ^mufement, evince this 
very fufficiently. Moft people muft have 
obferved the fort of fenfe they have had, 
on being fwiftly drawn in an , eafy coach 
on a fmooth turf, with gradual afcents 
and declivities. This wilt give a better 
idea of the beautiful, and point out its 
probable caufe better than almoft any 

« 

thing elfe. On the contrary, when one 
is hurried over a rough, rocky, broken 

road. 
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road, the pain felt by thcfo fuddca iii'- 
cqualities Ih^ws why fimilartfights, feel- 
ings, and founds, are fo contrary to beau- 
ty : and with regard to the feeling,-it is 
exadly the fame in its efFed, or very 
nearly the^^fme, whether for inft&hce/ T* 
move my h?nd alon^ thsd ffft^e of a body 
of a certain (h^pe, or whetbir fmtxi bddy- 
is moved along my hand/ But to bring this 
analogy ojf the « fenfes hpme to the : eyei v • i() 
a body preiiented to that fefile has foch^^- 
waving furfacc;^ that the rays of light- 
refleded from it are in a continual* iri- 
fenfible deviation from the ArongeA to 
the weakeft (which is alwiays the caft ire 
a furface gradually unequal), it muft be 
• exadly fimilar in its efFed on the eye and 
touch ; upon the one of which it operates^ 
dircdly, on (he other iridiredly. And this 
body will be beautiful if the lines which' 
compofe its furface are not continued,' 
even fo varied, in a manner that may 
weary or diflipate the attention. The vav 
iiation itfelf muft be continually varied. / 

SECT- 
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O avoids ^.^Baisoef^^ lirbidh m^ 
a)liib^^fr<Mni this too iVeq^ot rep€-<T 
tbioii «f th^ -&ti»^9€aibQiag^« atad of i^o 
InftiatiQiM of tbk &me naMre^ I IviU BD<i 
Olteir TCjy tmnntdiy iiHb^ evei^ porticAldr 
that regtnds biealitx» as^ it isr feuaded dn^ 
the dirpQfitio9 of its quft&tity* or itar 
qiKinfky itielS .Ipfpeakklg of the mag^ 
oitu^ of bodkp ihtn i^ great unfcer-* 
tainly,' befauie the ideaf of great and 
finall are terms almoft entirely relative 
to the fpeciesr of the objeds^ which am 
infinite^ It is trtie^ that having onco 
fixed the ipecies of any objeA^ and the 
disneai&oos: common io. the individaalg 
of that fpecies, we ma^ obferve ibma 
that ejtceed^ and fome that fall fhort ofy 
the ordinary ftandard : theie which great** 
ly exceed^, are by that excefBj provided 

th« 



« 
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^e f|)CjBie» it^f he am verjn .finiiU«. r«r! 
that g^«t md terriblp tfaaa h(»ttti^l(jb 
bat as in the anim^ vn}rid>. An^ tfi> n 

I. 

good ' meafiutt in the . . VcgctafalGr y^mlA 
Ukewi^, the q4iiilities that, cofiftitute 
beauty may' poffibly be: imitedr ta thtnga 
of greater dimeniioos-; ^en they am 
ia unked^ they conftitote a ipecicfs fbme* 
thing dki^renC both from the fiiMiree 
and beautiful, which I have before cal^ 
led Fmt; but this kind^ I inaagitie has 
not fuch a power oi> the paffiaris, €i^ 
fher as tail bodies bw& which are «fndu«^ 
cd with the correfpondent qualities of 
the fttWime; or as the qualities:of bcasity 
have when united in a finall objed:* Th« 
afiedion produced by large bodie^r adora- 
ed with the fpoils of beauty^ is a tenflon 
continually reliewd f which approaches 
to the nature of mediocrity. But if 
I were to foy how I find myfelf af- 
feifted upon^ fuch occasions, I Ihooid 
fay» that the fublime fafiers lefs hy bo^ 
ing united to ibme of the qualities !of 

beauty. 
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beauty» than bcaaty docs by being joiner 
ed to gredlneis of qiuintity^ or lUlyvOthe^ 
properties of the fublime. There is fome-- 
thing fo bvcr-niling in whatewr infpircs 
us with awe, in all things, * whicb be- 
long ever fb remotely t6 terror, that^ no- 
thing dfe can ftand in their pre/cnc^. 
There lie the qu^ties of beauty, either 
dead arid unopenative.j . ot at moft exerted 
to mollify the tigoMr. apd 'fternnefs of 
the terror, ?which is the natural conco- 
mitant of grcatn^fs. , Bcfides the extraor- 
dinary great in every fpecies, the op- 
pofite' to this, the dwarfiflj and diminu- 
tive ought to be confidered. Littlenefs, 
merely as fuch, has nothing contrary to 
the idea of beauty. The humming bird, 
both in fliape and colouring, yields to 
none of the winged fpecies, of which it 
is the leaft ; and perhaps his beauty is 
enhanced by his fmallnefs. ,But there 
are animals, which when they are ex- 
tremely fmall are rarely (if ever) beautir 
fuL There is* a: dwarfi£h .jBzp^ of merj 
.^' . and 
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and women, which is almoft conftantly 
fo grofs and maffivc in comparifon of 
their heigh t^ that they prefent us with a 
very difagreeable image. But fhould a 
man be found not above two or three feet 
high, fupppfing futh a perlbn to have 
all the parts of his body, of a delicacy 
fuitable to fuch a fize, and otherwife en- 
dued with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty well con- 
vinced that a perfon of fuch a ftature 
might be confidered as beautiful ; might 
be the objedt of love; might give us 
very pleafing ideas on viewing him. The 
only thing which could poffibly inter- 
pofe to check our pleafure is, that fuch 
creaturels, however formed, arc unufual, 
and are often therefore confidered as 
fomething monftroua. The large and 
gigantic, though very compatible with 
the fublime, is contrary to the beauti- 
ful. It is impoffible to fuppofe a giant 
the objedt of love. When we let our 
imagination loofe in romance, the ideas 

^- ^ X we 
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wenaturajly annej^ : ta tfi w fiza are thofc 
x>f tyranny* cruelty,- injuftice, and cvtvf 
thjng horrid and abomi^a-ble. We pain|: 
jth^ giant fftTpging the country;, plqnifr^ 
^og the' ianp^^nt travclkr^; . and jaftgr^ 
^ardsit gofrged w^h/hii? half-livii^g flefh: 
ikcharc folyphemus, 'G^icu^ and»ot^efS| 
3vbo make ^ gr;? at , a iiguf|e in f omanceg ^ 
4Wi4 : h^rok:^ poetrxsv The event wc-atr 
l€n4 .?t9 . • with the greateft fatisfadtioj^ 

« 

is thek defeat and 4eath« - I do not -ri^r 

inember in ail that multitude Qf deaths 

,with which the. Iliad rs^fiHed^ that thp 

iall of any man re^iarkable for . -his 

^reat ilatti^r^ and :^ren;gtl> toqches^ u^ 

;With:|>ily ^ :npr doe^ ft .appear |hat_^bp 

ftuthorn £3 w^ell read in human 4iature^ 

-ever intet!rded it fliould* It ijj Simoifius 

in the foft , bloom ^of youth, torn from 

rbi& parefftt^^ who tremble i(fv, a- courage 

4b iU fij^if^d .to hisft-rcngthi it is^anc^ 

ther hurried by war from the new emr 

brace* <>f his bfidey yt)ift)g, an4 feis, 

«»ii a ftpvioe to the ^el4, wbo flt^dU«f.^^ 
: > .. ' by 
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by his imtimetyfate. ^ AcIuUes^ in fpite 
pf the many , qualities of! bea^uty^ which 

Homer iias beftowe^ oh > ins optward 

'■ • . • > ' ^ 

fornix and . the many great virtues with 

.which he h^s adorned his mind» can never 

#nake us love him. It maybe obferved^ 

^hat Homer has given the Trojans^ whoie 

iate he, has defigned Xo excite our com- 

paffion, infinitely more of the amiablp 

^focial virtues than .he bas diAribp^ted 

among his Greeks. With regard to thp 

Trojans, the paffion he choofes to raife 

is pity ; pity is a paffion founded on love; 

and thefe lejer, and' if I may fay domeftic 

virtues, are rertainly the moft amiable. 

But he has made the Greeks far their 

. fokpcriors^in * politic and rMlitatf ^ii^tucs. 

-The councils of Priam ^re weak* *he 

arms ^f Hedtor coniparatively feeble ; 

, liifi courage, far below that of Achilles. 

- Yet we love Priam more than Agamem- 

. non, and Hed:or more than .his con- 

^queror Achilles. Admiration is. the paf- 

. lion which Homer would excite an favour 

r X 2 of 
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of the Greeks, and he has done it by 
beftowing on thend the virtues which 
have but Httle to do v^ith love. This 
Ihort digreffion is perhaps not wholly 
befide our purpofe, where our bufinefs is 
to fhew, that objefts of great dimenfioris 
are incompatible with be2uty, the more 
Incompatible as they are greater ; whereas 
the fmall, if ever they fail of beauty, 
this failure is not to be attributed to 
their fize* 



SECT. XXVL 

Of COLOUR- 

WITH regard to colour, the dif-* 
quifitioh is almoft infinite; but 
1 conceive the principleis laid down in the 
beginning of this part are fufBcient to 
account for the efFedts of them all, as 
well as for the agreeable efFedts of tranfpa- 
rerit bodies, whether fluid or folid; Sup- 
ppfe I look at a bottle of muddy liquor, 

of 
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of a blue or red xrolour : the blue or red, 
rays cannot pafs clearly to the eye, but. 
are fuddenljr wd unequally flopped by 
thc^ intervention of little opaque bodies, 
which J without preparation change the 
idea, and change it too into one difagree-* 
able in its own nature, conformable to. 
the principles laid down in. fed:, 24. But 
when the ray pafles without fuch oppo^ 
fition through the glafs or liquor, whea 
the glafs or liquor are quite tranfparent,. 
the light is fomething .foftened in the- 
pafTage, which makes it more agreeable 
feven as light ; and , the liquor- refledling 
all the rays of its proper colour evenly^ it 
has fuch an effedt on the eye, as fmooth 
opaque bodies have on the eye and touch*. 
iSo that the pleafure here is compounded 
of thefoftnefs of the tranfmitted, and the 
evennefs of the reflefted light. This plea- 
fure may be heightened by the common 
principles in other things, if thb ftiape 
of the glafs which holds the tranf- 
parent liquor be fo judicioufly varied, as 

^3 t» 
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to prdfent the colotiV gntdaaffly aftd mtcri*^ 
dtangeiBljr ivdatceincd ^li^ ' ftrengtBeA^dT 
vritlr aH fKe v^Tfety ^HicB judgmcm lit' 
^xSiivrs of this hature ihkll fii^gcft. On^ 
i rtvtbw dP^H that Bis been faid' of the^ 
cfi&Ssf, as weM " as the caufes df feoth ; it^ 

« • # » 

^1 irtpcaf/ fhat the fuhfime' inii bcaiiti- * 
fill are'Btiih 6n prtriciplcs v6ry different,' 
ind that iftteir afle^ofls are as" dififercnt / 
theg^cathad terror for its bafis; which/ 
when ft fe intrdified, canfes that emotion^ 
m thb mind, whith 1 havecafled affo-^ 
iiifhment ; ' the' beautiftfl is founded on' 
mere pofltive plesfiut-e, and excites in the^ 
fbul that feeling, which is called love.* 
Their* caufes have made the fubj eft ''ot 
this fdurth part. 
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NATURAL* objedlsaffe^ fls, by 
the laws of that connexion, which 
Providence has eftabliflied between cer- 
tain motions and configurations of bo-^ 
dies, and certain confequent feelings in 
our minds. Paintings affedls in the fame 
manner, but with the fuperadded pleafure 
of imitation, Achitedture affedtsby the 

X 4^ laws 
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laws of nature, and the law of reafon i 
from which lattet- refult the rules of pro- 
portion, which make a wjork to be praif- 
ed or cenfured, in thp whole or in fomc 
part, when the. end for which it was de- 
figned is or is not properly anfwered. But 
as to words i they feem to me to aiFedl 
us in a manner very different from that 
in ^ which we are afFeded by natural ob- 
jefts, or by painting or architecture ; yet 
words have as confiderable a fhare in ex- 
citing ideas'of beauty and of the fublime 
as any of thofe, and fometimes a much 
greater than any of them ; therefore an 
enquiry into the manner by which they 
excite fuch emotions is far from being un- 
neceflary in a difcourfe of this kind* 



SECT. 
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SECT. 11. 



J . » 



The common efFcft of POETRY, tfOt 
by raifing ideas a£ things. 

THE common notion of the power- 
of poetry and eloquence, as well 
as that of words in ordinary converfa- 
tion, is, that they afFed the mind by 
raifing in it ideas of thofe things for 
which cuftom has appointed them to 
ftand. To examine the truth of thi? 
notion, it may be requifite to oblervc 
that words may be divided into three 
forts. The firft are fuch as reprefcnt many 
limple ideas united by nature to fonn 
fome one determinate compofition, as 
man, horfe, tree, caftle, &c. Thefe I 
call aggregate words. The fecond, are 
they that ftand for one fimplc idea of 
fuch compofitions, ^nd no more 5 as' red, 
blue, round, fquare, and the like. Thefe 
lc2l\Jimpk abJlraSi \vovdiS. The third, 

. are 
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are thofe, which are formed by an ynton, 
an arbitrary union, cf \xAi. 'the others, 
and of the various relations between then^ 
iogre^tfCPl \^t ^gir^ea of .csampbaci^!}.' 
as, virtue* bOn^uir^ :|MtibaJl»Qn» iqagiftrate, 
and the like. Thefe I call compound ab. 

Jira& words. Words;^ I am fe«6ble, ar* 
capable of being dafled into more cu- 
rious diftuKaions i .but theie feem to be 
natural, and enough for our pmrpofe^ aad^ 
they jare d|fpoiejd in jhat order i» whicJti 
tlwey are commoiily taught, ^od ifl which; 
the mind gets the ideas they ar? fiibftijtut-» 
cd for. 1 . fhall begin with the third, 
ibrt of worda ; coii:^pound abftrafls, fuch; 
as virtue, hoaoor^' perfuafion,. docility. 
Of thefe \ am convinced, that whatevcfv 
power they may have oa the p^flioasi 
they do* not derive- it from any reprefca^ 
tation raifed in the mind of the tbi^ga 
for which they ftaad. A« wrppofi- 
tioDs> they are not real cfiea«c&, aad 
hardly caufe, \ think, any real ideas. No^ 
body* I believe, immediately on heiuripg 

the 
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the founds, vtrtiie, Bbcttyvorlibfioiir, cdh-^ 
ccivcs any prccife hatkm? 6f the parlictH' • 
lar modes of aftioit and thtnktrig, to- 
gether with the mix* and fimple itkas^ 
and the fcvcral relations of tbem^ for 
which thcfc words arc fubftitutcd; ncJ-' 
thcr has he any general idea, compound- ^ 
ed of therti ; for if he had, then fomc* 
of thofe particular ones, though indif- 
tlndl perhaps, and confufed, might come ^ 
foon to be perceived* But this, I takrit;- 
is -hardly ever the cafe, For put your-*; 
fclf upoii analyfirig one * of thefe words,' 
and you muft reduce it from one fct of 
general words to another, and then into; 
the fimple abllradts and aggregate^, in ^ 
much longer feries than* may be at firft 
imagined, before any real idea emerges' 
to light, before you come to difcover 
any thing like the firft principles of focb 
compofitions ; and when you have made 
fuch a difcovery of the original ideas, 
the effedl of the compofition is utterly 
loft. A .train of thinking of this fort, 

is 
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is much too long to be purfued in thd- 
ordinary ways of convcrfation, nor is it 
it all neccflary that it fliould. Such 
words are in reality but mere founds; 
but they are founds, which being ufed 
on particular occafions, wherein we re- . 
ceive fome good, or fufFer fome evil ; . or 
fee others afFedled with good . or evil ; or 
which we hear applied to other intereft- 
ing things or events ; and being applied 
in fuch a variety of cafes, that we know 
readily by habit to what things they be- 

■ 

long, they produce in the mind, when- 

« 

ever they are afterwards mentioned, ef- 
fedls fimilar to thofe of their occafions. 
The founds being often ufed without re- 
ference to any particular occafion, and 
carrying ftill their firft impreffions, they 
at laft utterly lofe their connexion with 
the particular occafions that gave rife to 
them ; yet the found, without any annex- 
ed notion, continues to operate as before. 



SECT, 
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SECT. III. 



1 

General words before IDEAS 



MR . Locke has fomewhere obferved 
with his ufual fagacity, that molt 
general words, thofe belonging to virtue 
and vice, good and evil, ^fpecially, are 
taught before the particular modes of 
adlion to which they belong are prefent- 
cd to the mind ; and with them, the love 
of the one, and the abhorrence of the 
other ; for the minds of children are fb 
dudile, that a nurfe, or any perfon about 
a child, by feeming pleafed or difpleafed ' 
with any thing, or even any word, may 
give the difpofition of the child a fimilar 
turn. When afterwards, the feveral oc- 
currences in life come to be applied to 
thefc woi:ds, and that which is pleafant 
often appears under the name of evil ; 
and what is difagreeable to nature is 
called good and virtuous ; a ftrangecon- 

fufioa 
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fufion of ideas and aifeaions arifes in the 
minds of many ; and an i^pearancc of 
, BO fmall contradiftion between their no- 
tions and ifaeir a<aians. There arc many 
who love virtue and who deteft vice, 
ond diis not from hy|)ocrify or afiefka- 
.tloD^ who notwithflanding very frejnofnt- 
Jj a>a, ill and wickedly in particulars 
.«5ithout the leaft xemorfe ; becanfe thefe 
•^particolar occafions never came into view;, 
,w2ieii .the pafli^ns on the fide of virtue 
.were Jfy warmly affedled by certain words 
J Jipte4 originally by the hreatb of others ; 
(^nd foy this jr^afon, it i$, hard <o, repeat 
- jcertain itts of w^rds^ though owned hy 
;&enaielt5(es iinopcrative, without beir^ in' 
. fosiac fdjeg^e affeAed^ elpecially if a warm 
^and afFefting tone of voice acconapanies 
^tj^emi^ as fuppofe. 
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Tliefc words^ by having qo ^pplicaition, 
€«ght to be unoperativc; but when 

words 
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words capMQonly.facred to great -occa^t 
fions are ufed> we are affeded ty them 
evens . without the ocoafions. Whea 
wv)rds. which have been ^ewerally fo ap- 

{)lip(l are ; put together with<HUt any ratio- 
nal view, or ia fuch a manner that they 
do not righftly ^gree with eaoh t)ther> the 
ilyle is called boraboft. / And it<rfiq.uire$ 
ill feveral cafes - jnuch good ienfc ajod exr 
^jeriegce to be guarded againft the fqrcp 
of fuch. language y for -when propriety '\s 
Hegk<aed^\a greater nwmbcr of the(p 
Reding wordamay be t^entintq the ferr 
vice, and a . greater variety nwy . be iur 
dulged in combining them. - 



^ t 
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t . 

- ; The efFed df 1«^^D S. 

• • . . . ■ 

IF words ^have all their poffible extent 
'^of ^power, three effects arifc in the 
mind^ 0f 4he hedrer. The firft is, |he 
[/oundj the TecOnd, thcj>i£fure, or repro- 
of fentation 
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fentatloh of the thing iignificd by the 
■ found : the third is, the affeBion of the 
foul produced by one or by both of the 
foregoing. Compounded abJiraSt words*, 
of which we havje been fpeaking, (ho- 
nour, juflice, liberty, and the like,) pro- 
duce the firft and the laft of. thefe effects, 
but not the fecond. Simple abjiraSis^ arc 
\ifed to fignify fome one fimple idea with- 
out much adverting to others which may 
chance to attend it, as blue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like j thefe are capable of 
affedting all three of the . purpofes of 
words ; • as the aggregate words,^ man>: 
caftle, horfe, &c. are in : a yet higher, 
degree. But I am of opinion, that the.: 
moft gfeneral cffe€t even of thefe words^^ 
does not arife from their forming pictures 
of the.feveral things tlfcy would repri:-. 
fent in the imagination ; becaufe, on a*: 
very diligent examination of my J own 
mind,' and getting others to confider 
theirs, I do not find that once in twenty 
times any fuch picflure is formed, and 

when 
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liilMa it 1% there is mpft €qmm<waly % 
patticwbr cffiict pf tU imagination for 
llui parpp&* fitttjhe aggregate word* 
9peraic> as i /aid of the eompouod ab-. 
fttafhi, not by prdentiog any image ta 
«bc ixuad» but by having frcaaa uf^ th* 
ia»e. e&<^ on bcmg qaentioned^ that thcic* 
•r^nal has v«bea it is feon. Buppg&Lmt 
wert ta rea4 a pafiage to thiaefiea : •♦ The 
riirer Danube xifes in a inoift and moan^ 
tiauQ^'foil in. the heart .o£ Gammy ,, 
iKh«re windtag: to and fro, it waters fcve^ 
wl prin^ipalitke, mtil, turning into Au« 
ftria, andleavixig t^ walk «f Vianiia, : « 
paffcs into Hungary j there with a vaft 
flood, augmented by the Saave and the 
Drave, it qufts Chriftendom, and rolling 
*?Wgh the h^b«rous cuuntriea which 
border .oa T^rtaiy, it en^f s by many 
ttouths into the Black fea." In thi^ de- 
fcoption inany Aings are mention«ij at 
Hiountains, rivers, eitiet, the fea, &c. 
0i« l€t any bedy examine himfdf, and 
A« whwhep b» haa hid imprefied on hit 

* iouk* 
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imagination any pictures of a ^ triver 
n^ountain, watiery foil^ Germany^ 6cc» 
Indeed it is impofiible^ in the rapidity and 
quick fucceilion of words' in coaverfation, 
to have ideas both of the found of the 
word, and of . the thing reprefented ; 
beiides, fome words, expreffing real ef* 
fences, are fo mjixed with others of a 
general and nonainal import, that it is 
impracticable to jump from ienfe to 
thought, from particulars to generals, 
from things to words, in fuch a manner 
us to anfwer the purpofes of life ; nor is 
h necefiary that we fhould. 



S EC T. V, 

Examples diat WORDS may affed 
without raifing IMA<5ES. 

IFmd^it very iiard to perfaade feveral 
that their paffions ace .afford bj; 
words fro^iti whence 3 diey! have no ideas; 
and yet. harder to convince then^ viha;^ 
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ill the ordinary couffe of converfation we 
are fufficiently underftood without raif- 
ing any images of the things concern^. 
ing which wefpeak. It fecms to be an 
odd fubjea of.difpute with any man, 
whether he has ideas in his mind or not. 
Of this, at firft view, every man, in his 
own foTum, ought to judge without 
appeal. But, ft range as it may appear, we 
are often at a lofs to know what ideaa 
we have of things, or whether we have 
any ideas at all upon Tome fubje<as. 1 1 
even requires a good deal of attention to 
be thoroughly fatisfied on this head. Since 
I wrote thefe papers, I found two veiy 
ftriking inftances of the poffibility there 
is, that a; man may hear words without 
having any idea of the things which they 
reprefent, and yet aftcwards be capable 
of returning them to others, combined 
ina new way, and with great propriety, 
energy, and inftruaion. The firft in- 
ilance, is that of Mr, Blacklock, a poet 
Wind from his birth. Few men blcffed 

Y a with 
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iHrith the mbft perfe€t fight can dcfcribe 
vifual objeds with mor6 fpirit and juft- 
nefs than thi; blind man > which cannot 
|toffibly be attributed to hiaf having a 
c^aref conception of the thiiiga he de-' 
bribes than is common to other perfons, 
Mr. Spertce, in an elegant preface which 
he has written to the works of this jioetj^ 
feafons very ingenioufly, and, I imagine, 
for the moft part, very rightly, upon the, 
caufe of this extraordinary phenomenon ; 
but I cannot altogether agree with himr, 
Aat fome improprieties in language and 
ttiought, which occur in thefe poems, 
have arifcn from the blind poet's imper- 
ft€t conception of vifud objefts, fince 
fbch improprieties, and much greater, 
fiiay be found in writers even of ah 
higher clafs than Mr. Blacklock, and 
who notwithftanding poflefied the fa- 
culty of feeing in its full perfedion* Here 
is a poet doubtlefs as much affefted by 
his own defcriptions asr any that reads 
them can be ; and yet he is aiFe6te4^ with 

thil 
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4kis ibong enthuiiarm hy thiAgs of wfalch 
he neither has, Adr can poffibly have any 
idea further than tbat of a bare found : 
and why may not thofe who read ^is 
works be affedted in the fame manner 
that he Wa$> with as little of any real 
ideas of the thingjs defbribed ? The fe^ 
cond inftance is of Mh ^aunderfdt^^ pro^ 
fe^r of mathematics in the univerfity of 
Cambridge^ t'his learned man had ac«^ 
quired great knowledge in natural pky- 
lofophy, in ailronotitiy^ and t^hatevet 
ici^ces depend upoft mathematical ikilK 
What was the moft cxtracrdiriary and 
the^moft to my pur|)cHfe, he gave excellent 
lectures upon light and colours ; and this 
tnftfl taught others the theory of thoflb 
idc!tt which they bad^ and which h6 
kimfelf undotfbt^ly had not. But it is 
probable, that tb6 woifds rtd, blue^^ green^ 
anfWered t<0 him as Well as the ideas of the 
tdours themfelvcs; for the ideas of great^ 
er or kflcr degrees of refrangibility bein^ 
applieci to thefe words^ and the blind 
w 17 man 
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noan beinj? inftrud^d jn what other re- 
fpccts they v/cre found to. ^ree-or'tb dif* 
aj>R\e,- it vvis;c;s^eai:y frcrn him/. to reafon 
^upon the ,woids/ ^as, if he had been- fully 
.miiii'sv^ of the ideas.. ; Indeed it: muil he 
owned he could nraake no new difcove- 
ries ill the way of expcrinjent,; He did 
.nothing but what we, do every day in 
common difcourfe. When I wrote this 
laft fentence, and ufed the words every 
day zndicamfpon Jifcourfey I had no Images 
in myimind of^any fucqeffion of time ; 
nor. of imen :in conferepce with each 
other ; nor do I inaagine that the reader 
will have aay fuch ideas on reading . it. 
.•sNcithCT when I fpoke of red^ or blue and 
green,; as well as. rcfrangibiiity, ^had I 
thefe feveral colours, i or the rays of l^t 
pacing into a difierent median) j,' aod 
there . dim^edrfrom tipdx courie, ^inted 
before me in. the way>of images*. I. know 
very well that the min4 pofTeffes a faculty 

of raiiing fuch iniages at pleafures. but 

*• * ^ _ 

thep an* a^ of the will is newffary to 

' ^ ■* »• ° ^ « 

this j 
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this ; and in ordinary converfation cr 
reading ^ it is very rarely that any image 
at all is excited in the mind. If I fay 
*' I fhall go to Italy next fummcr," I 
am well undcrftood. Yet I believe no- 
body has by this painted in his imagina- 
tion the exa£): figure of the ipeaker 
paffing by land or by water, or both ; 
fometimes on horfeback, fometimes in a 
carriage ; with all the particulars of the 
jouriiey. Still lefs has he any idea of 
Italy, the country to which I propofed 
tQ go ; or of the greennefs of the fields, 
the. ripening of the fruits, and the warmth 
^cftheair, with ^e. change to this from 
a. different feafon, which a^e the idcM 
for which the. word y2fi»/ff^r is fubfli- 
tilted; but kaft:3of all has he any image 
from the. word: TOxF; for this word flands 
for the id»^ of QKinjr fumniet^)- with* the 
exduiion of alllmt?one: and furely th^ 
tnan "^ho {iysjiextjummery his no im^ge$ 
oi fuch a fucceffion, and fuch an exclu-^ 
iion* In fhort, it is not only of thoft 

Y 4 ideas 
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frnd ^ whi<^ n^ itji^gft at aM cm %NI 
forixieci, but ^wn ^ Jiartkiijar ^al fe€# 
ings, that x^e coftverfe vJ^bblit Ijavfcg 
any idea c^ the-m excited iii the litftagi- 
nation ^ ^6 wtU c^it'^ii^^ appear on || 4i^ 
ligcnt e5faniin«aoft of chit owd mj|i<te» 
Indited, lb 4«ti?? ^s ipoefey dftpeia! ^fe? 
its eifFcd; oil th^f powtr of Tai^ng feafibl«i 
juiages* tli^( I am tonvioced it wboki 
}aCtz y^rf con^demble ^rioi its energjr, 
if tbiis ivcre the necefiaiy roftdt of ^dl 
d^criptioiii. Becaoib that unipo of af^ 
fediog wcmlfe, wiuch js the moft powers 
ful of aU pocticai iniilruimcnt^, woul4 
|n»|«ent1y lo^ at& Ibrpc along mth itf 
proprietor and xiyonfiftcncy, if the Anlibio 
images twpb al^rap excited, Thc^e it 
pat ped^aps an tlb whois £oieid a naani 
gi^)id aadiathpiinrd .pad&ge» tboi the . db*< 
^Hption of Vciltrsn^^ cavern dn £tiMi, jbqkI 

th^work^dsaiawthCTeoartiedp^^ Vit^t 
fbiN^eUa |»rdciila% on tbe itfar0iatio& of 
t^ thpnderi ^^vliich l^ 4eidnibGS ud^^t 

-> *Mhed 
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taSacd voder ibt hammers of the Cyck>j>(: 
But what are the principles, of this ex* 
traordioary compofition ?■ . 

MdkhrtiHt^ miR ires ignis ^t,a^i\ fii$jflrii ^ 
Fulgor€€ nunc ternjS^Ps fmiUimfUtf WnMngug 

Thts feems to me admirably CiAMmtj 
yet if we attend coolly tp the kind of 
finfih^ ioi^s which a coit^btofltton of 
Ideas of this fort muft form; the chi% 
m^ras of n\a4pi6n cannot ap|>ear xpot^ 
V^ild aa4 abf^rd than fuch a pii^pj^i 
** TAree rays of tnxiijiedjhowers^ three jgf 
'* watery clouds y three qfjire^ and three 
^ of thi: nmnged foutb mnd y then mixed 
*' they in the work terrific lightnings^ and 
^ Jrnndy and fear, and anger , with pur^ 
** fuing fiimies!' This ilraagd comfTo- 
fition is foTwsA into a grofs body i \% is 
hammered by the Gyclops, it is in parf; 
pdifbedj and partly continues rough. 

Tht 
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-The truth k, if poetry gives us a noble 
siTemblage of words^ correfponding to 
many noble ideas> which are connected 
by circumAahces of time or place, or 
related tp each other as caufe. and cSc&, 
or aiTociaced in any natural way, they may 
be cboulded together in any form, and 
perfedHy anfwer- their end. The pidtfi- 
refque conne<!%ion is not demanded ; be- 
cauie no real pidure is fornied; nor is 
the cStGt of the ckfcription at all the 
iefs upon this account. What is faid 
of Helen by Priam and the old men of 
ids oounci]«; is generally thought to give 
Qs the higheft poflible idea of that fatal 
tueiuty. . 

* ' * . • ' 

- . • • * •. r ...... . 

- fhiycrf4^ no wonder fuch celefihal xhi^ms -*. ^ 
. For nitif long years bavt fit the world tti arms j "^ 
. lyhat winning graces !. what maje^lc mein ! 

She m^vits a goddefs^andjhe looks a queen. Fwj^w 

:».. . Here 
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Here is not one wocd faid of the par^* 
ticulars of her Beauty ; no thing which 
can in the lead help u$ to any precife 
idea of her perfon ; but yet we ar^ 
much more touched by this manner of 
mentioning her than by thoie long and 
laboured defcriptions of Helen, whether 
handed down by tradition^ or formed by 
fancy, which are to be met with in fbma 
authors. , I am fure it afFe^^s nie much 
more than the minute defcription which 
Spencer has given of Belphebe j though 
I own that there are parts in that de*i 
fcription, as there are in all the deicrip«i> 
tions of that excellent writer, extremely 
^ne and poetical. The terrible pidure 
which Lucretius has drayirn of Religion; 
in order to dilplay the magnanimity of hi$ 
philofophical hero in oppofing her, is 
thought to be deiigned with great bold«^ 
nefs and ipirit ; 

Htanana ante ocuhsfetii cum vttajacint^ 
Jn terrisy oppujfa gravi fub riKgion0^ 



>V'. ■'-■v. 
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.j^Jitf ri^i^ ^ eiseli regtonibus oftendelai 
H$mibiii defuper vifu mdffalibui iftJioHS j 
Prinkus Graitis boifnv ffWtaks ttfiltfi emtrtt 
Eft'-ciuloi- aufuf. 
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What idea do you dcriv,e , from fo excclr 
Jent a pidure i nQiie at all» iQoft cor^ 
tainlj ; neit|)er has th^ ppet faid a iingle 
.word which might in the leaft ferve to 
inark a . iinjrle limb or feature of the 
phantom; which he intended to reprefen^ 
in all the. horrors imagination can con^ 
freiye^ In reality poetry and fhejtofic do 
fiot fuccecd in e}^x5t defcription fo well as 
jiyainting dpesj their b^ifinefs i$^ to affc£i 
father by fyropath j than imitation >^ t^ 
difplay rather the effect of things; on 
Jthe mind of the fpeaker» or of others^ 
Ihan to prefent a clear idea of the things 
themfelves. This is their, moil extent 
five province^ and that in whLch tk^ 
fucceed the beft. 
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SECT. VI. 

» • • ' 

POETRY not ftiiaJy an imitative art. 

» • • /.' * 

% • 

• 

HENCE wc may obfcrvc that poc- 
try, taken in its moft gcn»al fehft^ 
cannot with Arid propriety bq called aa 
art of imitation* It is indc^ an imi<4 
tation fo far as it defcribes thci mminerSi 
and paiiions of men which their words 
can expre& ; where ammi mot us ejffkrt 
interprete lingua. There it \» ftridly 
imitation ; and all merely dramatic p«K 
try is of this fort. B«l defcriptive poe^. 
try operate? chiefly by ful^ituthn ; by* 
the means of founds, which l)y cuftoai 
tave the effefl: of realities. Nothing i* 
afl imitation further thao: as it refembles 
fome other thing ;. m^ words undoubt-* 
•dly have no fort of r^fcmblwce tq the 
ideas i^r which th^y iUn4« 
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SECT. VII. 

How WORDS influence the paffions. 

\ 

NOW, as words afFcft, riot by any 
original power, but by reprefen- 
tation, it might be fuppoied, that their 
influence over the pailions fhould be but 
light ; yet it is quite otherwife ; for we 
find by experience that eloquence and 
poetry are as capable, nay indeed much 
more capable, of making deep and lively 
impreflions than any other arts> and even 
than nature itfelfin very nianycafe».Y- And 
this arifes chiefly from thefe threie caufcs/ 
Firfl:, that we take an extraordinary part 
in the paflions of others, and that we 
are eafily affedted an^ brought into iym* 
pathy by any tokens which are ilie^n of 
them ; and there are , no tokens which 
can exprefs all the circumftanccs of moft 
paflions fo fully as words 5 fo that if ^ 

' . i perfon 

Z 
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perfon fpeaks upon any rubje6i:» he can 
not only convey the fuhjedt to you, but 
likewife the manner in which he is him- 
felf afiedted by it. Certain it is, that 
the influence of moft things on our pof^ 
iions is not Co niuch from the things 
themfelves, as from our opinions con« 
^rning them; and thefe again depend 
very much ^ on the opinions of other 
men, convcyable for the moft part by 
words only. Secondly, there are many 
things of a very affecting nature, which 
can feldom occur in the reality, but the 
words which reprefent them often do > 
and thus they have an opportunity of 
makiAg a deep impreflion and taking 
root in the mind, whilft the idea of the 
xtrality was tranfient ; and to fome per^ 
haps never really occurred in any fhape, 
to whoth it is notwithftanding very zf^ 
itOting, as war, death, famlnci &c. Bqt 
08es, iinany ideas have never been at al^ 
p*efented to the fenfes of any men but. 
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by wcdrdSy as God, aDgels, de^, hoa^ 
iren» andt helU all of ^dbick hm^ hpft^ 
ever a great influence over tbe pafikms^ 
ThirdJy^ by vords we have it in. Qur 
power to roab;e fack comiaatimt aa 9^ 
cannot podifaly do othcrwife^ By ^a 
pover <pf combining mre arc able^ by ikm 
additidn cl* wrU-dbbfen cirqutdiilanct^a |(> 
give a new life aad £orce to tbe iinip^W 
obje€t« In pmnting we m^ ct^ei^; mf 
fine figure we ple^ie^ but we never. <^» 
give it thoie enliviening tqi:dhes vsl^cb. il 
may receive from words/ To xeprefwJt 
an angel in a pidlure, you can oidy drav9 
a beautiful young man winged: but what 
painting can furm0i out any thiag io 
grand as the additicm of one word> ^' thflr 
*' angel of the Lordf'' It it true, I bavft 
bare no clear idea : but thefe words ^#fil 
the mind more than the &nfible imago 
did I which is all I contend for. -^ pic-* 
fure of Priam dragged to the .altar's foaii 
and there mardered> if it- TVfCFo well e»6><; 
' ' cuted. 
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cuted, would undoubtedly be very mov- 
ing ; but there are very aggravating 
circumftances, which it could never re- 
prcfent: 

Sanguine fcedentem quos ipfe facreverat ign^^. 

As a i?urther inftance, let us . confider 
thofc lines of Milton, where he defcribes 
the travels of the fallen angels through 
their difmal habitation ; 



Xyir many a dark and dreary vale 



They pafs^d^ and many a region dolorous 5 

OV many a frozen^ many a fiery Alp 5 

JRficksy caves^ IqkeSyfens^ bogs^ densy and Jhftdes of deaths 

^ unherfe of deaths , 

I^^ IS difplayed the force of union in 

Jlocksy caves J lakeSy ienSy bogSy fensy andjhades\ 

m 

* 

which yet would lofe the greateft part of 
the effed:, if they were not the 
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Jl9€isj cavfSy la/MfdenSy hgs^fenfy andjhadei- 

The idea or this afFedlion caufed by a 
word, which nothing but a word could 
annex to the others, raifcs a very great 
degree of the< AibUn^e 1 md this fubUnw 
k raifed yet higher by what follows^, 
a *^ univtrfi ^ D^atb^^* Here arc again 
two ideas not prefentaWe hot by lan- 
guage I and an union of them great and 
amazitJg beyond conception % if they may 
properly be called ideas which preftnt no 
diftiniJt image xo the naind :-^but ftiH it 
will be difficttlt ta conceive how words 
can move the paffions • which belong to 
real objefts, without rcprefcnting tbefe 
objed§ clearly. This is diiScult to us, 
becaufe we do not fufiiciently diftinguilhj 
In our pbfervations upon language, be^i- 
twecn a clear expceiSon^ and a ilrong 
pjcprcfliont Thcfe are fre(]^uently con^ 
fowided with each Othcri though they 

< - we 
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are in^ roaKty exedmcty dilRrent/ Thd 

£>i?>»fcr regards th< UA(krftftndin| ; th« 
l^ttfic belongs to the paffions* tlie one 
^efcnbes a thibg ai it is ; tfar othef dc-^ 
(cfih^B ic as it isr SAu Kow» At 4iere ii 
a fno^k^i X(Mt p£ ¥Qic< an impajSSdtied 
Qounteoaiice^ ao^ Agitated gefttfre^. which 
a&d; independently of thc'thkigs ai>out 
which ch^ art e»rted> fo ' there ar^ 
9fords« li^d ceftaia diTpoiitidns of words i 
which b€J0g pecvUariy devoted to psiffi^ 
^nate fiibjeds^ and always ufed by thoCd^ 
w^ are utd^ the influence of any paA 
fion^ tcmch and tnove us more . than ^ 

thofe which far more clearly and dif^ 
^n^y cx|>reft the iufc^ca matter-. Wia 
yidd to fympathy what we refufc to de-* 
fcription. The iruth is, all verbal de-* 
fcription^ merely as naked dcfcription^ \ 

though nev^ £> exad, conveys {o poor 
aftd kbTuificient an idea of the thing de** 
(ctib^p that it could fcarcely have thd 
imallei}; ^e&f if the j^eaker did not call 

'Za ia 
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in to hi^ aid fhofe modes of ipecch that 
mark, a ftrong and lively ftcling in him-r 
felf. Then,' by. the contagion of*" our 
paflions, we catch a fire already kindled 
in another, which probably might never 
have been flruck out by (he objedl de- 
fcribed.. Words, by ftrosigly conveying, 
the jHiffions, by thofe means which we 
havealready mentioned, fully compenfate 
for their weaknefs in other reipedls. It 
may be obferved^ that very poliflied Ian- 
guages> and fiich as are praifed for their 
fuperior clearnefs and peffpicuity, are ge- 
nerally deficient in ftrength; The French 
language has that perfeftion and that 
defeft. Whereas the oriental tongues-, 
and in general the languages of moft un— 
polifhed people, have a great force and 
energy of expreflion ; and this is but 
natural. Uncultivated people are but or- 
dinary obfervers of things, and not cri- 
tical in diftinguifhing them ; but, for 
Jthat rcafon, they admire more,, and are 

more 
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tnore afFeded with what they fee, aiid 
therefore exprefs themfelves in a warmcif 
and more paffionatc manner. If the af- 
fedtion be well conveyed,* it will work its 
efFecft without any clear id«a ; often with-^ 
out any idea at all of the thiiig whidt 
has originally given rife to it* > 

' It might be expedted from the fertiKty 
of the fubjed, that I fhould confider 
poetry as it regards the fublime and beau- 
tiful more at large; but it muft be 
obferved that in this light it has been 
eften and well handled already* It 
was not my defign to enter into the 
criticifm of the fublime and beauti« 
ful in any art, but to ^ attempt to lay 
down fuch principles as may tend to 
afcertain, to diflinguiih, and to form 
a fort of ftandard for them ; which 
purpofes I thought might be beft afFeded 
by an enquiry into the properties of 
fuch things in nature, as raife love 
and aftoniihment in us; and by ihew- 

ing 



14* ^« ^ ^V:^ ^ ^M ^^L ^^• 



log. iiiu what na&ncx thfsy Qpcrated to pro* 
dace tbde paiBons*. Wocda jvcre only 
£>iar to be confidcred^ a$ to ihew upon 
ivbat pfinciplf they .were eapablo gf be^ 
lljig^ tha «ptefenta£ive$ jof theie natural 
|lus|g$9 aad hy what powers they were 
able to afTe^t tu often aa ilrongly a$ the 
|]npgs> they rcpcefent^ an4 ibmetimes 
^anch fliore ilmngly. 
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